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EDITORIAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 
The Christian Social Order 


Culpable ignorance on the part of some Catholics regarding 
social questions and the Church’s remedies for them, causes 
honest inquirers not of our Faith to conclude that the Church 
has no definite social program. “At times one is faced,” 
says a writer in the Osservatore Romano, “with the fact that 
Catholics, because they know little or nothing of the Papal 
teachings on social questions, do not live up to what we might 
call their social vocation.” We do not here speak of those who 
do not live up to their principles, but rather of those Catholics 
who fail to gain a comprehensive knowledge of what those 
principles are and of their application to the problems of the 
social order. The Encyclicals of the Vicars of Christ over the 
past half-century give us a complete social program. We are 
told, for instance, that we must not be content with increasing 
the income of the working man, or shortening his hours, or 
offering him some new form of insurance. These things in 
themselves do not give him a higher standard of living; he 
needs that spiritual help which will consolidate his funda- 
mental liberties as a human being. We must seek by every 
means ,in our power to make the worker’s employment more 
Christian by giving him back the sense of his dignity, the spirit 
of initiative, joy in his work, and a feeling of responsibility. 
Our acknowledgment of the brotherhood of men and of the 
universal Fatherhood of God connotes this as a duty. 

Lowly rank or station or condition in life does not make it 
impossible to do an immense amount of good. The Christian 


must recognize in himself and appreciate at their proper worth 
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the gifts he has received from God. He knows the truth, and 
the truth can make him free. He brings his own personal con- 
tribution to the great task of solving world problems when he 
refuses to abdicate his powers, to shirk his elementary duties, 
to close his eyes upon his responsibilities. The lowliest of 
men, this writer tells us, has something to contribute which 
nobody else can put in the common pool of experience if he 
fails. 

Every student in a Catholic high school should learn of 
and know thoroughly the splendid heritage he has in the pro- 
nouncements of the Popes. A limited comprehension of this 
great message is not beyond the pupils of the upper grades in 
our Catholic schools. The teacher of religion should give his 
or her charges a grasp of the Christian social program in ac- 
cord with their years. If the rising Catholic generation do 
not know Christian social doctrine, they cannot be instru- 
mental in bringing it to bear upon the great variety of social 
problems that confront the world today. Each man and each 
woman has a kingdom to conquer for God within the limits of 
his or her own experience. Only ignorance can prevent each 
of us from doing his or her share in the righting of the social 
order. The Catholic school must teach the Catholic social 
program. 


Religion in the Industrial School 


We have before us the annual report of the Catholic Chap- 
lain of the Pennsylvania Industrial School for the year 1942. 
The Reverend Father Beiter has set up an efficient program 
for the reclamation of the boys and young men, particularly 
the Catholic youth, that find their way into this institution. 
The percentage of Catholic boys in the school count of January 
1, 1943, was 30.6, or 223 boys of a total of 728. This Catholic 
group is the chief object of his concern, but he invites all to 
attend the religious and moral instructions. He is pleased to 
be able to report an average attendance of 300 at these 
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classes, and a convert class of 51 members. Many of the 
Catholic boys have had a poor religious background. Only 
79 claimed to have made their Easter Duty in the year pre- 
vious to admission; the average time that had elapsed since 
the boy’s last confession previous to his admission was 15 
months. Only six of the entire number had graduated from 
the eighth grade of a Catholic school. 

In his summary of Catholic activities he notes that the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass is offered on all Sundays and holydays of 
obligation. He extends to the Catholic group the services 
commonly offered to the members of a Catholic parish: there 
is a sermon and the distribution of Holy Communion at every 
Mass; confessions are heard on Saturdays and the vigils of holy- 
days from 12:30 to 5 p.m.; a First Communion class is con- 
ducted for one hour every Sunday; a convert class for an 
hour on Saturday; and a religious and moral class (to which all 
inmates, Catholic and non-Catholic, are invited) for one hour 
on Friday. He uses a variety of equipment in conducting these 
classes. The Graymoor records teach the boys the virtues of 
obedience, charity, prudence, and honesty. Prayers, hymns, 
and pictures are projected on a movie screen, and the boys are 
taught to recite or sing the prayers and hymns under the 
leadership of the chaplain. Ten to fifteen minutes are devoted 
to the answering of questions proposed by the boys. Visual 
slides are used in teaching the boys the Bible, the catechism, 
the Mass, and various religious and moral lessons. At stated 
hours the chaplain is available for personal interviews and for 
individual instruction as needed. 

His task is a difficult one. Many of the boys are borderline 
cases, many of them give but little response, but the results 
have been far more favorable than an impartial study of their 
home background and early environment would forecast. 
He puts every Catholic boy, when released or paroled, in touch 
with the pastor of his home parish, and gives the pastor a 
complete story of the boy’s religious life while in the Industrial 
School. His religious program is a comprehensive one. 
Certainly, it is a mighty instrument of the grace of God. 
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Give Them Catholic Education 


In The Torch for September, 1943, Anna Margaret Record, 
a convert, gives a truly remarkable picture of the dangers to 
the faith of Catholic students in most of the non-Catholic 
colleges. She speaks first of the general attitude toward 
religion as inimical to the firmness of faith. In her own col- 
lege experience she met a professor who conceded the possi- 
bility of miracles, but explained away the miracles of Christ. 
The feeding of the five thousand became the flowering of 
generosity in the hearts of those of the multitude, who shared 
their lunch with their less fortunate neighbors. She was told 
further that the Virgin Birth was not necessary, and in fact 
tended to degrade sex to a level of impurity. Perhaps the 
Bible was divinely inspired, perhaps it was not; we could 
believe that the holy motives inspiring the authors were of 
divine origin in the sense that all religious thoughts possess 
a divine spark. The Bible thus becomes merely a history of 


man’s religious development over the centuries. Miss Record 
confesses that she slipped eventually into utter and wretched 
spiritual confusion. Fortunately her interest in Catholicism 
deepened and brought her a certainty she had never visualized. 


The professor of medieval history was of a different type. 
Ridiculing the Saints was seemingly his favorite classroom 
sport. Papal infallibility was to him a crafty scheme to 
further the power and prestige of the Pope. A Catholic 
boy in the class ceased to practice his religion, but he told 
Miss Record reassuringly: “I'll get my religion back when I 
get away from here.” 

“These are examples,” writes Miss Record, “of the religious 
atmosphere into which young people are plunged when they 
are misguidedly enrolled as students in non-Catholic colleges. 
It is not the atmosphere in which reflective and responsible 
Catholic parents desire their children to be educated—for 
teen-age youngsters... are too inexperienced to cope ade- 
quately with the subtle attacks they will meet on the campus, 
in the classroom, and in the social drawing room. ... In- 
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numerable spiritual tragedies could be avoided if Catholic 
parents gave a little more thought to the selection of their 
children’s schools.” 


Released Time 


The Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, in its 1943 Na- 
tional Meeting of Diocesan Directors at St. Mary’s College, 
Notre Dame, Indiana, discussed the problems offered by re- 
leased time religious instruction. This plan permits religious 
instruction of public school children during -school hours, 
ordinarily for one or two hours a week. The Church bears the 
expense and provides the place. 

In the Denver Register of September 5, 1943, we read: 
“According to the Nov. 30 Newsweek, released time has fought 
its way through 11 State legislatures to become law and, in 
31 other States, has been favorably ruled on by the state 
attorney general or courts or has become an accepted practice 
through common consent. About 1,000,000 pupils in 750 
to 1,000 school districts are now getting religious instruction 
off public school premises but at times definitely considered 
part of their school day.” 

We are surprised to find the fight against released time so 
widespread and well-organized. Foes contend that religious 
divisions are made conspicuous, that those not attending are 
particularly marked. 

“The nonsensical idea,” writes the Editor of the Register, 
“that the system promotes union of Church and State is 
also put forward.” He is of the opinion that a number of 
denominations and also the synagogues are not equipped to 
do their part, having long neglected systematic child training. 

Every man must know enough about God to keep his eyes on 
eternity. Consistent study and training are necessary. We 
doubt whether one hour a week will suffice, but it is better 
than nothing. Released time is a poor substitute for the full- 
time instruction and religious atmosphere of the Catholic 
school, but it may help to save the faith of thousands of 
Catholic children. 


> 





Making Little Catholics More Catholic 


By Sister M. Leo 
Supervisor, Sisters of Mercy, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Making little Catholics more Catholic should be the aim of 
every teacher in the primary grades, if these little people are to 
reach the objectives of a Catholic school—to know, love, and 
serve God and thus save their souls. 

Does this sound as if it required too much time for religion? 
Could such a thing be possible? What subject in the cur- 
riculum should receive more time than religion if the school is 
to be true to its name, Catholic? Problems of timetable fade 
into insignificance beside the all-important matter of making 
religion the codrdinating subject of the curriculum. Religion 
must form the basis of any education worth the name, and 
only in so far as this is true of a school is that school Catholic. 


The Teacher Is the School 


What makes the school Catholic? Is it not the teacher? 
Yes, the teacher is the school. The power of the real teacher 
is moral rather than intellectual. She is not primarily a 
teacher of subjects, but Christ’s agent. Her good example 
vivifies and makes attractive her teaching. “Follow Me” was 
and still remains Christ’s injunction to the apostles of the 
classroom. 

Our Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, said to Religious teachers: 
“More than the material life and that of intelligence to which 
you have devoted in generous measure your powers, the life 
of the soul occupies you. In the delicate and fragile casing of 
these young bodies you know that God has placed a soul, 
which purified by grace is destined to eternal happiness.” 

We said religion is or should be the codrdinating subject 
of the curriculum. Let us prove this statement by a few 
illustrations. Taking up number work, for instance, what 
spiritual connotation can be given to the figure one? Ask 


the children where we can use one in our religion? The an- 
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swers will vary; some one might be inspired to say one God, 
one true Church, one Pope. If no correct response is given, 
the teacher should tell the children, and thus prevent too much 
guessing on their part. When the children see the point, other 
numbers should be given—three, five, seven, ten, twelve. 
After learning the use of these numbers in religion, the chil- 
dren will probably give others. 


The Religion Vocabulary 


The religion vocabulary should be carefully checked and 
also the penmanship. Speaking of penmanship in connection 
with religion seems a small matter, yet there is no subject in 
the curriculum that affords a better chance to teach. and 
inculcate in the minds of the little ones respect for the persons 
and things about which they write. Could these little people 
not be taught that, when they write the Holy Name of Jesus, 
they could make it a prayer by thinking about Him while they 
are writing His Name; here is a motive for using their best 
penmanship. If children are taught to respect the Holy Name 
in writing it, the danger of profaning it later on in life is 
lessened. 

Ask the children sometimes when they have written Blessed 
Sacrament, Holy Communion, Mass, what they were thinking 
about while they were writing these words. Some will say: 
“Nothing”; others: “I was thinking about the spelling”; 
still others: “I was hurrying to get through; I was not thinking 
of anything.” Then ask them what they could think about 
while writing them. Take the Blessed Sacrament. Would 
not this be gently inducing children to think in religion? 
Thinking in religion will help them to think in other things. 

All teachers, particularly those who teach little ones, en- 
counter many difficulties and obstacles in their work. Should 
they for this reason permit themselves to become weary or 
discouraged? Are they working alone with the souls of these 
children? Shall the Master say to them what He said to St. 
Peter: ‘“O ye of little faith, why did you doubt?” When 
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these teachers meet their little pupils in heaven, will they be 
sorry that they tried to make little Catholics more Catholic? 
Christ said something that should fill these teachers with hope: 
“Amen, I say to you, as long as you did it to one of these 
My least brethren you did it to Me.” 


Baptismal Names and Patron Saints 





When a child is baptized, a name is given to him to show that 
now he is God’s child, and he is inscribed in the list of God’s 
children. A Saint’s name should be given in order that the 
child may have a special protector and intercessor in heaven, 
and a model to follow through life. Many times the baptis- 
mal name is dropped for that of a movie actor, a popular char- 
acter in some late novel, or for some other worldly reason. 
What a spiritual loss to these children! Sad to say, some of 
them do not even know their baptismal name. 

Children in a Catholic school should be registered under a 
Catholic name—their baptismal name. Objections may be 
raised, and parents may not approve of it. But what kind 
of a Catholic parent is the person who will raise a dissenting 
voice against anything that the Church wants or requests? 
What should the teacher do, or how should she meet these 
objections? Should she disregard the regulations of Holy 
Mother Church and compromise with these dissenters? The 
Church is suffering enough from just that thing today. Com- 
promising is in full force at present. 

A zealous teacher will overcome these difficulties without 
any unpleasantness or friction by making the Patron Saints so 
popular in the classroom that the children will be happy when 
their Patron Saint’s day comes around. Try this: each 
morning before prayers write the name of the Saint of the day 
in a prominent place on the blackboard. After the name put 
a bracket, and then write the full names of the children in 
the class whose baptismal name is the same as the Saint’s. 
Question the children to find out what they know about the 
Saint, after which they can be given more information on the 
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subject. Have the children offer their morning class prayers 
in honor of the Patron Saint for all those whose names are on 
the blackboard. The prayers at the beginning of the after- 
noon session can be offered for the same intention. The 
teacher can take a prominent part in this ceremony by inviting 
these children to the front of the room where she will wish 
each one individually a happy feast. 

A different program but one of far-reaching value can be 
used if no child in the room has the name of the Patron Saint 
of the day. Suppose the Saint of the day is St. Luke, the 
Evangelist, and there is no Luke in the class: It may be 
that some of the children have relatives fortunate enough to 
have that name. If not, there are boys and men in service 
fighting for our country who have that name, and there are 
boys and men all over the world whose baptismal name is 
Luke. It is quite possible that some of them will die today, 
some who are not ready to meet God; others may be living 
in mortal sin. What can the children do about it? Their 
response will probably be to offer their prayers that day in 
honor of St. Luke for all boys and men named for him. Some 
of the class might want to offer their prayers for those who are 
in service; others, for those who are in mortal sin; others still 
for those who are dying. These children are thinking. The 
teacher can enlarge on the value of these prayers. Should 
there be any compromising about the baptismal name? 


Correlating Religion and Other Grade Subjects 


Another important subject in the primary grades is reading. 
The Series of Readers used in the schools takes care of the cor- 
relation with religion. 

History and geography, subjects lightly touched on in the 
lower grades, should have their share of correlation. It is 
an exceptional child that does not know that Christopher 
Columbus discovered America, and that Franklin D. Roosevelt 
is President of the United States and lives in Washington, 
D. C. How many of these same little people know that Our 
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Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, is the visible head of the Catholic 
Church and that he lives in Vatican City, Rome? That the 
Bishop of Pittsburgh is the Most Reverend Hugh C. Boyle, 
pastor of the Cathedral, the largest Catholic church in the 
diocese? Are these Catholic names and titles any more 
difficult for the children to learn than those in history and 
geography? Teachers need not fear taxing the minds of 
these little ones. Their memories are good for remembering 
the names of movie stars, people on the radio and those in the 
comics. If we teachers would give them a little more of spirit- 
ual persons and things to think about, their little minds would 
have less room for the type of knowledge they are getting 
all around them. 

Children talk quite a little at home, and the main topic of 
their conversation is school and the things of school. Do you 
think the people listening to them will know from their con- 
versation that they attend a Catholic school, one true to its 
name? If not, why? What is the reason? If some of the 
parents of these children are not practical Catholics, can we 
say that a little child is leading them? On the other hand, 
what a consolation and joy to a teacher to hear a mother say 
that she must say her morning and night prayers and go to 
Mass every Sunday because of the influence of her little child! 


English and Music 


The subject of English lends itself readily to correlation with 
religion: the study of proper names, building short sentences 
on the grade level of the children, and the use of the religion 
vocabulary in sentences. Spirituality in the English lesson 
gives it a tone, without which it would not be complete. In 
every lesson religion should stand out and the children 
should know that such is the case. Religion refines the sub- 
jects with which it is correlated. 

Last but not least is music in the primary grades. This is 
the favorite subject of children, even of the monotones. 
Teachers should not be too hard on the monotones. With 
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training the monotones will usually disappear. These little 
people should not be told about their tones, neither should 
they be told not to sing with the class. That takes a great 
deal of joy out of their lives. Which is better, to have every 
one in the class happy (with monotones that will soon be cor- 
rected) or to have some unhappy without any monotones? 
It would be sad indeed if these children had to be silent during 
the singing period, particularly if hymns were being sung. 
Are hymns not prayers put to music? 

The suggestions and devices put forth in this article may 
require a little extra work, patience, and time. We all know 
that teaching is an arduous task filled with labor and fatigue. 
But aside from the “glorious recompense’”—‘they that 
instruct many unto justice shall shine as stars for all eternity’ — 
it is in itself a special privilege of heaven to be permitted to 
become associates with Christ and His Apostles in their 
divine employment; to become the visible representatives of 
the guardian angels of the children entrusted to our care. 
Precious are these children beyond all human calculation to 
Him who gave His life for them; to Him who, while on earth, 
testified such a special love for them and promised that He 
would regard as done unto Himself whatever is done for them 
(Matt., xxv. 40). 











The Liturgy of the Advent Season 


Presented to Children of the Elementary School, 
Showing the Place of Creative Expression 


By Sister Mary Caritas, O.P. 
Saint Thomas the Apostle School, Chicago, III. 


If we measure our success as Religious teachers by the 
number of zealous and heroic students (i.e., souls filled with the 
spirit of Christ and His Church) that are emanating from our 
parochial schools, we must admit that our job as “heralds of 
divine truth” has not been wholly effective. We need only to 
consider the number of marriage failures, the losses of grace 
evidenced about us, the tendency of many to escape the 
realities of life in excessive pleasures; the number of men and 
women who seem to be unconscious of the priceless gift which 
they possess through Baptism—supernatural life in Christ. 
Observe, too, the numbers who fail to participate intelligently 
and devoutly in the liturgical life of the Church. A recent 
survey made in one of our large eastern cities stated that 
approximately thirty per cent of the Catholics of that city did 
not attend Sunday Mass. 

It is understandable then why Pius XI, in his Encyclical on 
Christian Education, emphatically warns the religion teacher 
that “the true and immediate aim of Christian education is to 
coéperate with divine grace in forming the true and perfect 
Christian, that is, to form Christ Himself in those regenerated 
by Baptism.” 

Consequently, to form this true Christian, this spiritual 
athlete, this bearer of divine life, is the important duty of the 
Christian teacher (in God’s mercy). Here she is dealing with 
the action of grace on the will; she is endeavoring to dispose 
the child to such spiritual activity as will enable him to cor- 
respond with God’s action within him. God, the Divine 
Artificer, wishes both teacher and pupil to submit to His 
direction. 


It is a supernatural work, this forming of Christ in the souls 
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of our little ones, and is accomplished only “‘per ipsum, et 
cum ipso, et in ipso.” We are living in a period in which the 
Liturgical Movement (a time of reawakening to the great 
sanctifying power of the Church) is becoming more and more 
manifest. Liturgical leaders are reminding us,that we must 
give our pupils a greater understanding of the Sacrifice of the 
Mass, of the Sacraments, of the liturgical prayers of the 
Church, as well as a fuller appreciation of what it means to 
share in the Divine Life. Father K. F. Reinhardt says: 
“Taking part in the liturgical life and liturgical action, the 
soul is being informed and superformed with divine light. .. . 
The sacramento-liturgical life of grace leads the human 
creature to the recognition and true realization of his being and 
his destiny.”! It is imperative that the study of the mysteries 
(i.e., the Liturgy), the content of the ecclesiastical year, the 
sacramental life, Christ’s redemptive work, which He is con- 
stantly carrying on in the Church, should find an important 
place in the Catholic school curriculum. 


Special Activities for Advent 


The purpose of this article is to show how the Liturgy of the 
Advent Season, particularly each Sunday’s Liturgy, might be 
presented to the children of the elementary school. Effort has 
been made to indicate also the place of creative expression in 
the teaching of religion. 

The teacher must have clearly in mind the objectives she 
wishes to attain. She must enable the child: (1) to gain in 
knowledge of doctrinal truths; (2) to practice such works dur- 
ing Advent as will dispose him to offer himself more fully with 
Christ in the Holy Sacrifice each Sunday; (3) to develop his 
powers, through various classroom activities, including paint- 
ing, music, poetry, dramatization, etc.; (4) to acquire a deeper 
understanding of the liturgical life of the Church; (5) to 
achieve a more perfect integration of his personality in Christ. 

The chief reference for the teacher in this study will be the 
Proper of the Mass as given in the Roman Missal. Reference 

1 Rev. K. F. Reinhardt, “Art and the Liturgy,” Orate Fratres, VIII, p. 442. 
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may also be made to religion textbooks in which stories of the 
Advent Season are found—chapters about the prophets, the 
Church, and Holy Mass. Any of the books of the Christ-Life 
series (by Sister Jane Marie, O.P., of Grand Rapids, Mich.) or 
“A Little Child’s First Communion” series (by Mother 
Bolton) will be profitable. The child must have some knowl- 
edge and appreciation of the section of the Mass known as the 
“Ordinary of the Mass” before detailed presentation of the 
Proper of the Mass takes place. 

The teacher’s procedure is important. She must skillfully 
and knowingly set up the situation by which the study of the 
Advent Liturgy will progress. In the beginning it will be 
largely one of discussion. 

Since Christmas is such a delightful feast for children, it will 
not be hard to initiate interest in preparing for it. Children 
like preparation for someone’s coming. We know, too, that 
the visit of some civic leader to the city is always an event to 
which people look forward with keen anticipation. They 
decorate the streets, prepare music to welcome their visitor, and 
every active citizen helps in some way to prepare for the guest. 

During Advent, the child—the future citizen of heaven— 
must get his soul in readiness for the celebration of the coming 
of the Redeemer. Our King is interested in the preparations 
we are making. The baptized, the active members of His 
community, the Church, must labor together in the light of His 
blessed “coming.” He will dispel the darkness in our souls: 
“Behold the Saviour cometh; on the day of His birth, the world 
shall be flooded with light’”’ (Lauds). 

On Christmas, when Christ is “made present” on the altar 
at Holy Mass, He will listen to our greeting. The success of 
the welcome celebration will depend on everyone in the com- 
munity—the Church. Then, too, our Infant King will do 
something that no earthly ruler can do. He will give Himself 
to us at Holy Mass in proportion as we give ourselves to Him, 
in proportion to the way we have prepared during Advent for 
His coming. The Missal, one of the Church’s important books, 
will be a help to us in learning what we ought to do. 
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The Introit for the First Sunday of Advent reads: ‘To 
Thee, O Lord, have I lifted up my soul; in Thee, O my God, 
I put my trust.... Show, O Lord, Thy ways to me: and 
teach me Thy paths.” On this day the Church makes an 
appeal for “judgment.” Since our sins will dissolve before the 
Sun of Justice, the Church raises her voice in the Collect of the 
Mass: “Stir up Thy power and come, O Lord, we beseech 
Thee: that by Thy protection we may be freed from the 
imminent dangers of our sins, and be saved by Thy mercy.” 

There is a constant longing evident all through the Liturgy of 
this season. “Lord, stir up Thy power and come,” pleads 
the Church, as though fearful lest He might not come. The 
Gospel refers to Christ’s coming at the end of the world. 
Thus, the prophetic vision of Christ’s final judging is before our 
eyes as the Church celebrates the inaugural Mass of her 
liturgical year. Children can easily visualize this judgment, 
and also something of the longing in the hearts of those 
faithful ones who waited for the Redeemer. 

Discussion of these passages and others found in the Advent 
Liturgy will stimulate thought. St. Thomas says: “‘A person 
arrives at the knowledge of truth by his own personal study, 
and for this is required meditation.”* Consequently, it will be 
profitable to take time for these readings and meditations. 
Each lesson (usually held on Friday) may be concluded with a 
little prayer composed by the children, or perhaps the closing 
prayer of the lesson might consist in repeating the Introit or 
Gradual which was discussed during the lesson. 

From time to time during these weeks an activity period may 
be planned in which the pupils, grouped according to their 
choice of activity, may complete some work in connection with 
the Liturgy. Some of the children may wish to illustrate with 
poster paint or crayon the people of the Old Law with arms 
extended as they plead for the Redeemer to come. Some may 
wish to place on large paper their idea of Christ’s coming at the 
end of the world. Others may wish to print in manuscript form 
their favorite quotation found in the Liturgy. The teacher 


2? “Summa,” IIa, Ilae, Q. 180, art. 3. 
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must not force upon the children the selection of certain 
activities; it must be entirely voluntary. Our main purpose 
is to prepare the children for the celebration of each Sunday’s 
Mass, and to experience that dramatic movement in the 
Liturgy toward the Feast of the Nativity. 

In the Introit for the Second Sunday of Advent we read: 
“The Lord shall come and save the nations; and the Lord shall 
make the glory of His voice to be heard in the joy of your 
heart.” The Lord is called the “‘expected of nations” in the 
Divine Office for this day. What nations are expecting Him? 
What nations will He save? Here the children may list the 
names of the nations that are expecting Christ. Will they 
name the nations that are presently at war with our nation? 
Here we get an idea of Christ’s all-embracing character. 
Think of the effect this discussion will have on the children in 
so far as international relations are concerned, in so far as 
interracial justice is concerned. Pictures may be painted of 
children of other lands who are “‘expecting Jesus.” 

In the Collect for this Sunday’s Mass the Church prays: 
“Stir up our hearts, O Lord, to make ready the ways of Thine 
only-begotten Son, that through His coming we may be 
worthy to serve Thee. ...” Thé Epistle tells us to be of 
“one mind, one towards another, according to Jesus Christ.” 
It is a sublime thing for us to put aside all uncharitable 
thoughts and feelings. In the Gradual we read: “Out of Sion 
(comes) the loveliness of His beauty.... Gather ye together 
His saints to Him.” “Christ’s splendor shines out from His 
Church, so that even the pagan of our day can see it. The 
world is still able to find Christ, and that in many ways: in 
the Sacrifice, in the Sacraments, in the entire Liturgy, in the 
Church’s life and teaching, in the lives of all her baptized 
members. In the Sacrifice of the altar there are assembled 
His Saints, the martyrs, the apostles, the virgins, the con- 
fessors, and all who have crucified themselves with Him by 
offering their lives, their wills, their bodies in holocaust for 
His sake.”’® 


* Emiliana Loehr, O.S.B., “The Year of Our Lord,” pp. 22-23. 
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Following the presentation of the Liturgy for the above- 
mentioned Sunday, the children might list the Saints they 
think are present at Mass. They may tell about the lives of 
these Saints; discuss how these Saints became like unto 
Christ. Questions might be asked, such as: “Is there any- 
thing in the lives of people you know that tells pagans that 
they belong to Christ? Can a pagan tell that the children of 
this school are children of God and share in His divine 
nature?” 

In the Mass of Gaudete Sunday we see the twofold purpose of 
Advent manifest: to make us rejoice over the coming of the 
Redeemer and to bow in humble submission. We hear the 
words of Christ’s Herald, John the Baptist: “Make straight 
the way of the Lord.” John’s whole being shone in the light 
of God’s approaching presence. Let us become with John a 
“preparer of the way,” that we too might receive the title of 
“Christ’s herald.” Only in so far as we are transformed 
“anew” into the likeness of Him who becomes present at Holy 
Mass can we deserve this honored title. 

In the Gradual of Ember Wednesday we read: ‘‘Drop down 
dew, and let the clouds rain the Just One.” While conscious of 
the Lord’s living presence within her, the Church still prays for 
His coming. She possesses Him, and yet would possess Him 
more intimately—more abundantly. 

There is particular reference to Our Lady in the Mass of the 
Fourth Sunday of Advent: “A virgin shall conceive and bring 
forth a Son, and His name shall be called Emmanuel.” With 
especial propriety, the hymn, “O come, O come, Emmanuel,” 
may be read or sung on this Sunday. The words of the Hail 
Mary found in this day’s Liturgy may be studied for their 
meaning and beauty, and then recited as a verse-speaking 
choir would recite it. 

For Mary’s Feast, December 8, part of the Gradual (Thou 
art all-fair, O Mary, and there is in thee no stain of original 
sin) may be done in manuscript and illuminated with bright 
colors. Copies of the early illuminated manuscripts might be 
placed on display. If choral speaking could be woven in at this 
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time, Mary Dixon Thayer’s poem “To Our Lady” is splendid 
for group speaking. 

Another activity might be the composing of original verses 
about Our Lady, also of original melodies for them. This is 
not difficult if the music teacher can record quickly the 
melody which the child sings. 

If the child can be trained to enter into the spirit of the 
Church particularly on each Sunday at the sacred banquet 
where “‘the memory of Christ’s passion is recalled, where the 
soul is filled with grace, and the pledge of future glory is 
given,” Christ in turn will share more fully His divine life with 
him; the child will experience that divine “commercium.” 






















Culminating Activities 


The pictures which the children have painted, their illu- 
minated quotations, the lists they have compiled, the songs 
they have written, the verses they have composed—all may be 
mounted to correspond chronologically with the Advent days 
on one long piece of brown paper about thirty inches in width. 
This will form a roll for a “movie.” The two ends of the paper 
may be attached securely to rollers. 

Children like to share their activities with others. Another 
class may be invited as guests to witness a presentation of the 
“movie.” As each section of the movie is unfolded before the 
eyes of the guests, a member of the class may explain in- 
formally the Liturgy in connection with it. The choral recita- 
tion of the poems, the reading of their original verses, and the 
chanting of the melodies will add to the presentation. 

Since the interior, spiritual functioning of the truths dealt 
with in this study is the immediate aim in the teaching of 
religion, the portrayal of them in various activities must not 
cause the child to lose sight of their spiritual significance. Nor 
will he, if the child-artist has chosen the particular activity, for 
thus it has become an integral part of his being. 

If the “movie” idea is too difficult for a specific situation, a 
mural may be painted to illustrate points concerning the 
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Advent Liturgy, and booklets may be’made to show its 
dramatic movement. 

Since it was the purpose of this article to indicate the place 
of creative expression in the teaching of Religion, a few sug- 
gestions on this matter may now be given. 

Creative expression is the power of representing one’s ideas 
and experiences in forms such as music, poetry, drama, or 
painting. Its place in religious education is an important one. 
It is the duty of the teacher so to present her work as to in- 
spire and initiate creative activities in the child, thus fostering 
the integration of his personality. 

Choral speaking is an art which dates as far back as the Greek 
drama. Poets tell us that poetry is not made for the eye but 
for the ear. Therefore, when participating in this type of 
speaking, there is artistic form, development of interpretation, 
and an unfolding of the individual’s personality. 

Creative writing is a form of artistic expression. Every child 
should be challenged to speak or write creatively. Group 
poetry or verse is interesting and effective. For this type of 
work the following procedure has been used. The teacher 
obtains from different pupils ideas of their feelings concerning 
a certain subject—it may be only a word, a phrase, or a line. 
These thoughts are recorded and later woven together. Often 
real poetry is the result. The following is a group verse com- 
posed by children seven years of age: 


It’s Christmas 


It’s Christmas in the manger 
Where Jesus lay His head; 
In the white and silky hay, 
He sleeps there all the day. 

It’s Christmas in the country 
with hills 
and crags 
and stock. 

It’s Christmas in the schoolroom 
With books 
And dolls 
And clocks. 
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It’s Christmas in the churches 
With all the bells and things. 
The priest is saying Holy Mass, 
Hear the lovely hymns. 

It’s Christmas on the ocean 
Where the waves roll 
O! so high! 

Where the fishes swim 
And all the boats go by. 

It’s Christmas in the towns, 
Where we go up and down 
With ever so many sounds. 

It’s Christmas up in Heaven 
With God and Mary, too. 

It’s Christmas in our own hearts 
With kindness for you and you. 

But 
Most of all, our love for Him 
Is in our hearts today. 

And times and times and times again 

We'll have it on Christmas Day. 


Dramatization is important as a means of developing the 
child’s power of expression. Original plays, pantomiming, 
composing sermons for the Sundays of Advent, and delivering 
them in the classroom as the priest would on Sunday, all may 
be effectively used in the teaching of religion. 

Using the creative activities given above, it is to be hoped 
that our pupils will enter wholeheartedly with the Church in 
the consuming labor of these Advent days, trusting that Mary 
whose “‘soul doth magnify the Lord” will ask her Child to fill 
us with the warmth of His redeeming presence, and that the 
special fruitfulness of Christmas will be applied to all who long 
for His blessed “coming.” 

May the words in the Liturgy of Christmas eve be fulfilled 
both for teacher and pupils: 


“This,day you shall know 

that the Lord will come and 
save us, and in the morning you 
shall see His glory.” 





Saint John Baptist de la Salle and the 
Teacher of Religion (Concluded) 


By Brotruer James Anprew, F.S.C. 
De La Salle College, Washington, D. C. 


After personal piety and the acquisition of a wide knowledge 
in religion, the third requisite pointed out by St. John Baptist 
de la Salle is familiarity with the best methods of teaching 
religion. This latter is accomplished in the Institute by 
means of a course in Methodology in the Scholasticate and 
by in-service experimental training called “Catechism of 
Formation.” This is given in community and is an exercise 
of Rule. According to the prescriptions of the Rule this 
Catechism of Formation requires the following conditions: 
(a) it must be taught every Sunday evening by each of the 
Brothers in turn; (b) it requires a serious preparation; (c) 
the subject must be the explanation of the diocesan catechism 
text; (d) the “pupils” must be all the Brothers of the Com- 
munity; (e) the catechist must use the traditional method of 
the Institute; and finally (f) the catechism must be followed 
by a criticism of the religion lesson. This criticism is a frank 
exchange of views on everything relating to the lesson; it often 
becomes more profitable than the lesson itself on account of 
the remarks, suggestions, and judicious appreciations of the 
Brothers of the Community. By means of this practical 
training the religious teacher becomes more and more com- 
petent in both religious and secular teaching. 


Proximate Preparation for the Catechism Lesson 


All these practices constitute the remote preparation of the 
teacher. The proximate preparation of the catechism lesson 
is another exercise of Rule which takes place daily. This 
obligation is thus stated: “At eight o’clock the Brothers shall 
prepare catechism and the manner they shall use in asking 
questions and sub-questions on the answers of the catechism 


text and the means that they shall take to have these answers 
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understood.” The immediate object of this preparation is 
to limit the content of the lesson; to choose the most adequate 
and fit method; to find examples, comparisons and all the 
means necessary to make clearly understood the meaning of 
the words and ideas. The Holy Founder elsewhere recom- 
mends this preparation thus: “As the preparation for cate- 
chism is the most essential and imperative means of success 
in teaching the lesson, the Brothers shall look upon it as an 
inviolable duty never to be dispensed with, so as to break the 
bread of God’s word to the pupils in a manner adapted to their 
intelligence.” 

Let us follow now a Brother of the Christian Schools teaching 
his catechism lesson, according to the method and the prin- 
ciples settled by his holy Founder. 

St. John Baptist, fine psychologist that he was, knew the 
psychological and tranquilizing effects of music and singing, 
and wanted his catechists to teach Religion in an environment 
of peace and joy. First, then, the class and teacher sing a 
verse or two of a hymn to create the proper atmosphere for the 
study of Religion. If possible, the hymn will have some rela- 
tion to the catechism topic to be studied, to the feast of the 
day, or the spirit of the Liturgical Season. Many teachers 
use this part of the religion period to introduce the children to 
the simpler hymns of the Mass and Breviary. After the sing- 
ing the pupils say a little prayer to ask the blessing of God, and 
to direct their attention to Him. In this religious atmosphere 
the catechism lesson starts, according to the traditional 
method of the Institute. 

This traditional method is stated in the Rule of Govern- 
ment as follows: ‘The catechetical method used in the 
Institute consists in the explanation by means of sub-questions 
of the sense of the words, propositions and sentences of the 
diocesan catechism.” In the “Management of the Schools” 
of 1706, the holy Founder states: “The master shall not speak 
to the students during catechism as if he were preaching, but 
he shall interrogate them almost continually by several ques- 
tions and sub-questions so that they will clearly understand 
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what he is teaching them. About five minutes before the 
end of catechism the master shall take up again the principal 
questions he has asked, and cause them to be repeated by some 
of the pupils to make them realize their importance.” 

Thus, the Brother who would turn his catechism lesson into 
a conference or a mere chat, who would content himself with 
reading or with commenting on some religious treatise, would 
be departing from his Institute’s traditions. These latter 
require of the teacher a certain facility in the art of questioning 
in order to bring the child to as complete a comprehension as 
is possible of the text to be studied. 


Explaining the Words of the Lesson 


St. John Baptist was very wise and judicious in requiring, 
first of all, an “explanation of the meaning of the words, the 
propositions, and the phrasing of the catechism.” He here 
enunciates a basic principle and a general rule of practical 


pedagogy. The explanation of the meaning of the words is, 
as a matter of fact, the essential part of the catechism lesson, 
as it is indeed of every lesson. 

Experience teaches us how extremely limited is the child’s 
vocabulary. The list of the words which the child possesses 
is very meagre, and in this list common and concrete words 
predominate. But dogmatic ideas and the principles of 
morality are expressed in the most elementary catechism in 
terms which, if not entirely new, are at least given a new 
meaning unintelligible to the child’s mind. I€ is a foreign 
language for the child. F 

What ideas can the words disciple, apostle, fiature, spirit, 
messenger, etc., awaken in the young mind? Yet, these words 
are met with on the very first page of the small catechism. 
In a child’s first grammar lessons he has heard much of the 
use of the article, and here he is being taught the twelve 
articles of the Creed. Is it not disconcerting for a young 
mind? 

The same thing is true of the expressions, Canon of the 
Mass, profession of faith, person, church, creature, heaven, to 
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which daily usage gives quite another meaning than the 
theological one. 

In a Brothers’ school in Mexico City, Brother Inspector 
questioning on the birth of Our Lord received this naive 
answer from a very young pupil, that “the Infant Jesus was 
born in prison.” The astonishment of the Brother Inspector 
can be imagined. Soon, however, the situation was made 
clear: in Mexico the central prison has for centuries gone un- 
der the name of Bethlehem. The child was totally unaware 
that a city in Palestine bore this name, and had associated 
the two ideas of prison and the birth of the Saviour. 

Numerous other instances could be given, but this is enough 
to give meaning to the rule of St. John Baptist requiring first 
of all an explanation of the meaning of the words. “You 
should give the children instructions proportioned to their 
degree of intelligence,” says the Saint, “if not, the lessons will 
be useless for them. Hence, in the catechism you must 
assure yourself that they understand well your questions and 
answers, and you must explain these to them clearly, using 
only such words as are easily understood.” 


Various Methods of Explanation 


For this explanation the catechist may use either of two 
methods: the analytic or the synthetic. The analytic method 
begins with the text, and decomposes it into its elements. 
The synthetic method, on the contrary, groups together the 
elements so as to arrive at the answer of the catechism. The 
text to be explained is the starting point in the former method, 
while it is the destination in the latter. Which of these two 
methods is the better? That depends on the nature of the 
subject to be taught and on the pedagogical qualities of the 
teacher. 

Besides these two methods, our Saint suggests also the 
evangelical method, whose natural setting is the life of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ. It is in this type of catechism, explained 
by the use of the Gospel, that the personality of Our Divine 
Saviour appears as a miniature portrait on every page and in 
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every explanation. This was the method used by Christ 
in His teaching, which attracted the multitudes who pressed 
to hear His divine word. After listening to Him, all ex- 
claimed: “Never did man speak like this man.” 

“In reading the Gospel,” St. John Baptist tells us, “you 
must study the method of the teaching of Jesus and the means 
which He employed to bring His disciples to the practice of 
the evangelical truths.... Itis after this divine model,” adds 
the Saint, “that you should regulate your conduct, you whom 
He has chosen from among so many others to continue His 
work for children. You should meditate attentively on the 
means He employed with the Apostles, the people, or simple 
individuals, as you will find recorded in the Gospel.” 


The Evangelical or intuitive Method of Explanation 


The evangelical method is an intuitive one. Our Lord 
borrows from nature the flower and the sparrow, the grain 


and the cockle, the color of the setting sun and the blessings 
of the rain. He draws His comparisons from domestic life: 
coins, salt and leaven, the lamp and the candlestick. Our 
holy Founder wants his Brothers to utilize during the cate- 
chism lesson the same method as Our Lord: “Teach your 
pupils carefully the maxims of the Holy Gospel; make them 
understand them by lucid explanations and simple compari- 
sons.” And in the “Management” it is stated: “The teacher 
must speak much to the eyes of the pupils, making use of the 
blackboard to explain the catechism, and find comparisons 
calculated to make the children understand that which to 
them would be quite difficult.” 

We know by experience how useful is this method recom- 
mended by the holy and wise pedagogue, since the child, 
especially the child of today, is more a creature of sensation 
than of reason. If we wish to penetrate to his soul, we must 
knock at the door of his senses by means of pictures, object 
lessons, songs and poems, stories and comparisons. 
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The Activity Method Is Not a Modern Discovery 

Today great stress is put on the Active School and Activity 
Method. This is the reaction which progressive and modern 
pedagogues display against the dullness and passivity of the 
“Traditional” school. Despite the newness of the title, the 
active catechism is not a novelty. Its roots are deep in the 
Catholic tradition. For instance, we find its seed in the 
method established by St. John Baptist de la Salle. We, his 
successors, are simply bringing it to full fruition by developing 
vital activity in the catechism class. If we examine carefully 
the way the holy Founder himself taught catechism and ex- 
pected his Brothers to teach, we shall discover that it has all 
the aspects of an “‘active” lesson, at least in the germ, and 
needs only to be adapted to the modern boy and his peculiar 
needs, since the modern boy lives now in a world of change, of 
machine, and of speed, and so he is quite different from the 
boy of the seventeenth century. St. John Baptist was wholly 
opposed to mere exposition of the catechism, because this 
method, though it required an active teacher, left the children 
very passive, a prey to every distracting thought and move- 
ment. 

“The teacher should not speak as if preaching,” says the 
Saint, “but should almost continually interrogate the pupils by 
questions and sub-questions, so as to be sure they are grasping 
his explanation.” In this quotation we have what is essential 
in the “active” method. To make physical activity the 
essence of the active method, as the extreme progressives would 
have us do, would be to distort the very idea of the method. 
The purpose of the active method is to help the child to grasp, 
as fully as his age will permit, the lesson he is being taught, 
to stimulate him to mental alertness. The necessity that is 
placed upon the student of being ever ready to answer the 
questions and sub-questions directed to him, prevents mere 
passive indoctrination, and impels him to active learning. 
Besides this, the student was obliged to write out each week 
a summary of the matter he had learned in the catechism 
class, in order to oblige him to be more attentive and to lead 
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him to summarize the lessons in his own words with personal 
application and observations. This is one of the forms of 
activity most in vogue today. 

Forms of activity also are the Saint’s practices of prayer be- 
fore the catechism class to ask the blessing of God and to 
direct the student’s attention, the singing of a hymn related 
to the topic of the lesson, and having a pupil make a practical 
application of the lesson after it had been fully explained. 

At the present moment in the midst of a world ignoring 
spiritual values, there is a grave danger of leaving our pupils 
with the impression that life and religion are two different, 
widely separate spheres, instead of two concentric circles. 
To make the alliance between religion and life is the endeavor 
of every Catholic teacher; it is also the eager hope of the 
Institute of St. John Baptist de la Salle. 

Summarizing now the characteristics of the catechism lesson 
according to the prescriptions and directions of St. John 
Baptist, I can point out the following: 

(1) A frank, clear, interesting, and coherent explanation 
of Catholic Faith so as to present to the minds of the children 
the solid foundations upon which the edifice of Catholic dogma 
rests. 

(2) The teaching of religion must contribute to clothe our 
pupils with the spirit and virtues of Our Blessed Saviour, in 
studying His Life, His maxims, and to turn children towards 
Him who is the Way, the Truth, and the Life of the world. 

(3) The catechism lesson must come to life and bring the 
children to the practice of the principles learned, because re- 
ligion is both science and life. Every religion class should 
aim to be an exercise in training to piety and individual moral 
effort, as our Founder says: “Let us make known to them 
the practical truths of faith with at least as much zeal as the 
speculative truths.” 

(4) The teacher must attract the sympathy of the pupils 
during the catechism lesson and open the way to their hearts 
with his kindness, correct posture, refinement of language, and 
graciousness of manners. “One of the principal qualities of 
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the teacher is kindness towards the pupils; if we were to fail 
in gentleness in our dealing with them, we should estrange 
them from God instead of leading them to Him.” And the 
Saint expressly forbids imposing any kind of punishment 
during the religion lesson. 

(5) And finally, St. John Baptist gives us the secret of 
complete success in the teaching of religion and the Christian 
education of the youth by two specific means. (a) We must 
preach by example before instructing by word: ‘We cannot 
instruct our pupils better than by edifying them; let us prac- 
tice before their eyes what we are trying to teach them. We 
shall make a stronger impression on them by the example of 
a wise and modest conduct than by a great multiplicity of 
words.” (b) We must have a particular devotion to the Most 
Blessed Virgin Mary as the most fit means of obtaining great 
profit in the work of Christian education: “One of the most 
powerful means by which you can effect the good expected 
of you is to have a marked devotion to the Most Blessed Virgin. 
Be well assured that all you do to honor Mary and cause her 
to be honored will be, through her influence, abundantly 
rewarded by God.” 

Before closing, let us devote a thought of remembrance to 
the holy priest, the noble and rich gentleman, the wise theolo- 
gian, who sacrificed everything to devote himself to the Chris- 
tian education of the poor children, teaching them the cate- 
chism and founding the catechist Institute of the Brothers of 
the Christian Schools. 

Two hundred sixty years ago, at a time when catechetical 
methods were essentially empirical, and the pedagogy of the 
primary school was above all repressive and coercive, St. 
John Baptist de la Salle, as a forerunner and pioneer of the 
modern pedagogy, already had the intuition of all the methods 
of which modern pedagogues are so proud, forgetting that the 
present lives by the past, and also forgetting that ‘all this 
newness in pedagogy is nothing else than “new labels for old 
things,” to use the words of Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen. 





Theological Details of the Revised 
Baltimore Catechism 


By THE Reverenp Francis J. Conne tt, C.SS.R., S.T.D. 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 


Lesson 27 


Lesson 27, like Lesson 24 of the old Baltimore Catechism, 
treats of the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. It begins with a 
definition of the Mass in Q. 357, much more complete than 
that of the former Q. 263, which stated merely that the Mass 
is the unbloody sacrifice of the body and blood of Christ. 
The new definition brings out the important points that 
Christ is the principal priest of the Holy Sacrifice, that He is 
offered under the appearances of bread and wine, and that this 
offering is made to God. In connection with this last point, 
it is well to note that sacrifice by its very nature is an act of 
worship intended for God alone. Sometimes we speak of 
Mass being offered in honor of the Blessed Virgin Mary or 
one of the Saints, but by this expression we mean simply 
that in offering the Divine Victim to God we thank Him for 
the graces He conferred on this blessed person, and beseech 
Him that the prayers of Our Lady or of the particular Saint 
may be applied to us. 

Q. 358 explains the general notion of sacrifice in a manner 
somewhat similar to that presented in the former Q. 264. 
However, while the former wording had “the offering of an 
object,” the new version uses the phrase “the offering of a 
victim,” thus using the technical term for that which is 
offered in a sacrifice. Furthermore, the word “destruction” 
is now employed in place of ‘“‘consuming,” which was found 
in the old Catechism. Although in the sacrifices of the Old 
Law there was usually a consuming, or eating, of at least a 
portion of the victim, this feature is not absolutely necessary 
to make a sacrifice, as is evident from the fact that in the 
offering of the sacrifice known as a holocaust the victim was 


entirely destroyed. Hence, the word “destruction” is now 
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employed, as having a more general significance, but appli- 
cable to the consuming of the victim. 

Q. 359 is entirely new. The idea that Christ is the prin- 
cipal priest of every Mass was indeed presented in the defi- 
nition of Q. 357, but it is so important that it merits special 
emphasis. The teacher should know that there are two 
senses in which this doctrine can be understood. According 
to some theologians, Our Lord is the principal priest of the 
Mass only in the sense that at the Last Supper He delegated 
the Apostles and their successors in the priesthood to renew 
the offering of His body and blood down through the centuries, 
so that His authorization is granted to every priest who cele- 
brates Mass. According to other theologians, Christ takes a 
direct and immediate part in the offering of every Mass, join- 
ing an act of His will to that of the priest at the altar. 

Q. 360 corresponds to the former QQ. 265 and 266, asserting 
that the Mass is the same sacrifice as the sacrifice of the cross, 
and explaining the sense of this doctrine. There are two 
factors that establish this identity of the two sacrifices—the 
fact that each has the same Victim and each has the same prin- 
cipal Priest. In explaining this truth, the catechist should 
point out that we do not mean that the Mass and the sacrifice 
of Calvary are numerically the same sacrifice. They are sud- 
stantially the same—that is, they are of the same type of sacri- 
fice, because they have the same Victim and principal Priest. 
In a somewhat similar way we sometimes say that in our life 
“one day is the same as another.” We mean that all the days 
are spent in the same fashion, though they are numerically 
distinct. 

Q. 361 enumerates the four purposes for which every Mass 
is offered—adoration, thanksgiving, petition and atonement. 
In the former Q. 267 these purposes were attributed to the 
sacrifice of the cross. This was perfectly correct, for they are 
the effects of both the cross and the Mass. However, since 
the lesson is concerned with the Mass, it is more fitting to 
ascribe them to the unbloody sacrifice of the altar. In the old 
Catechism atonement for sin was mentioned as the third 
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effect; in the Revision it is put in the fourth place. The 
reason is that atonement is, in a sense, an accessory purpose 
of sacrifice. If men had never sinned, sacrifice would have 
had only three purposes—adoration, thanksgiving and peti- 
tion. It is only because sin has come into the world that 
reparation for sin and for its punishment has become an addi- 
tional end of sacrifice; hence, it is fittingly put in the last 
place. It is to be noted also that the third purpose is now 
stated as petition that God may bestow His blessings on al/ 
men. ‘This brings out the point that the Holy Sacrifice is 
offered for the needs of the entire human race, and not merely 
for the benefit of Catholics. 

Q. 362, corresponding to the former Q. 268, states that there 
are two main points of difference between the sacrifice of the 
cross and the Mass. The first regards the manner in which 
the Divine Victim is offered. On the cross Christ really shed 
His blood and really died; in the Mass there is no physical 
shedding of blood nor physical death. There is, however, in 
the Mass a mystical shedding of blood and a mystical death 
of Christ at the consecration. For the words of the priest 
signify the presence of His body under the appearances of 
bread and of His blood under the appearances of wine, and 
thus there is effected a vivid representation of His death on 
the cross through the separation of the blood from the body. 
However, it must be emphasized that this is only a mystical, 
or symbolic, shedding of blood and death, since Our Lord is 
actually present wholly and entirely under each of the con- 
secrated species, and He can die no more. 

The second point of difference between the sacrifice of the 
cross and the Mass is found in the fact that on Calvary Our 
Lord gained merits and satisfactions for mankind, whereas 
through the Mass He merely applies those merits and satisfac- 
tions, previously acquired, to individual souls. In this doc- 
trine we find the answer to the charge of non-Catholics that 
the Catholic idea of the Mass as a sacrifice implies that the 
sacrifice of Christ on Calvary was not sufficient for man’s 
salvation, but needs to be supplemented by the continual 
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offering of Masses. Now, according to Catholic belief the 
Mass does not supplement the sacrifice of the cross, it does 
not gain new merits and satisfactions for men, but draws on 
the infinite supply of merits and satisfactions gained by Our 
Saviour on the cross, and dispenses them to mankind. 

Q. 363, telling the dispositions we should have when we 
assist at Mass, is practically the same as the former Q. 269, 
though expressed more simply. Q. 364 corresponds to the 
previous Q. 270, and commends two acts of devotion con- 
tributing to the proper assistance at Mass—to unite with the 
priest in offering the Holy Sacrifice and to receive Holy Com- 
munion. In commenting on the former, the catechist can 
explain the value of a Missal in the vernacular; the latter 
emphasizes the importance of Holy Communion in the Mass 
as a participation of the Divine Victim that has just been 
offered. The officiating priest must always receive Holy 
Communion, and the reception of the Blessed Sacrament by 
some of the laity is most fitting. 

Finally, the new Q. 365 states that the first Mass was offered 
by Christ at the Last Supper on the night before His death. 
The relation of the Mass to the Last Supper can be shown by 
this antithesis: at the Last Supper Christ offered Himself as 
a Victim that was to be slain on the cross, in the Mass we 
offer Him as a Victim that was once slain on the cross. 


Lesson 28 


This corresponds to Lesson 23 of.the old Baltimore Cate- 
chism. Q. 366 defines Holy Communion, as did the former 
Q. 253, though somewhat more exactly. In the former text 
it was stated that we receive the body and blood of Christ; 
the Revision says that we receive Jesus Christ. The change 
of terminology brings out the fact that the whole Christ, His 
soul and divinity as well as His body and blood, is present in 
the Holy Eucharist. 

Q. 367, substantially identical with the previous Q. 254, 
states the two conditions for a worthy Holy Communion— 
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on the part of the soul freedom from mortal sin, on the part 
of the body the observance of a fast from midnight. Q. 368 
is almost the same as the former Q. 255, asserting that one 
who receives Holy Communion in mortal sin does indeed par- 
take of Christ’s body and blood, but commits a grave sin of 
sacrilege and receives no grace. However, in the new ques- 
tion and answer the word “knowingly” has ‘been added, to 
point out, particularly for the benefit of those who are in- 
clined to be over-anxious about their worthiness, that the sin 
of a sacrilegious communion is formally com{mitted only by 
one who fully realizes his unworthiness when? he approaches 
the altar rail. 

Q. 369, like the former Q. 256, explains that greater spiritual 
benefits are conferred by Holy Communion on those who are 
not content with the conditions that are absolutely necessary, 
and hence prepare themselves carefully for the reception of the 
Blessed Sacrament by inciting themselves to great fervor 
and by ridding themselves of deliberate venial sins. 

Q. 370 explains the Eucharistic fast, but adds to the former 
Q. 257 the fact that medicine also breaks this fast. The pre- 
vious Q. 258, which mentioned only one case in which a person 
may receive Holy Communion without fasting (when he is in 
danger of death and can receive the Viaticum), is augmented 
in Q. 371 of the Revision by another case in which non-fasting 
Communion is permissible—when it is necessary in this man- 
ner to preserve the Blessed Sacrament from insult or injury. 
Q. 372 is new, containing a privilege granted to the sick by the 
present Code of Canon Law. If they have been confined 
to bed (though not necessarily all the time) for a month, and 
there is no sure hope of a speedy recovery, they may, with the 
prudent advice of a confessor, receive Holy Communion once 
or twice a week after taking medicine or some liquid food. 

Q. 373, explaining briefly the method of preparing for Holy 
Communion, is new. Q. 374, on thanksgiving after Holy 
Communion, corresponds to the former 261, but is more de- 
tailed. Q. 375 enumerates under four headings the effects of 
a worthy Holy Communion. Some of these were contained in 
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the former Q. 251, which, however, was somewhat confusing, 
since it combined the effects of the Holy Eucharist in the soul 
as a sacrament with the function of the Mass as a renewal of the 
sacrifice of the cross. It is to be noted that the Revision em- 
phasizes the efficacy of the Holy Eucharist to arouse in the 
soul of the communicant the fervor of love for God and for 
mankind. This is in accordance with the teaching of theolo- 
gians, that the primary effect of this divine sacrament is the 
“fervor of actual charity.” 

Q. 376, stating the two occasions when we are obliged to 
receive Holy Communion (within the Easter season and when 
in danger of death), is the same as the former Q. 259. Q. 377, 
like the previous Q. 260, urges frequent Communion, but it 
adds that even daily Communion is commendable, as we now 
know from the pronouncement of the saintly Pope Pius X. 
Finally, the new Q. 378 tells us how we can show our gratitude 
to Our Lord for the great gift of the Holy Eucharist. Four 
ways are mentioned—visits to the Blessed Sacrament, assist- 
ance at weekday Mass, attendance at devotions in the 
church, and presence at the Benediction of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. 





Scriptural References for the Revised 
Baltimore Catechism 


By Reverenp G. H. Guyor, C.M. 
Kenrick Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. 


Part II]. The Sacraments and Prayer 
Lesson 23: The Sacraments 


(a) Matthew 28, 19: Our Lord gives His Apostles the command to 
baptize in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Spirit. 


(b) Luke 22, 19-20: Our Lord institutes the Holy Eucharist and 
Holy Orders. 


(c) I Corinthians 11, 23-34: St. Paul recounts the institution of the 
Sacrament of the Holy Eucharist, and points 
out the sin of those who receive this sacra- 
ment unworthily. 


Question 304 (No. 1, 138). A sacrament is an outward sign instituted by 
Christ to give grace. 


(a) Matthew 28, 19: There is an outward sign, for baptism itself 
is something external, since it implies the 
usage of water in some way. It is Christ who 
is ne the sacrament. To baptize in 


the name of the Father, etc., indicates that 
grace is given. 


(b) Luke 22, 19-20: The outward sign is the bread and the wine; 
Christ is instituting the sacrament. Since it 
is the Body and Blood of Christ that are 
found in the sacrament and that are given, 
then is not only grace but the source of grace 
given in this sacrament. 


Question 305 (No. 1,139). There are seven sacraments: Baptism, Confirma- 
tion, Holy Eucharist, Penance, Extreme Unction, Holy Orders, and 
Matrimony. (This list is not found in Sacred Scripture, and inasmuch 
as each sacrament is to be treated individually, the texts will be re- 
served for this individual treatment.) 


Question 306. The sacraments receive their power to give grace from God, 
through the merits of Fesus Christ. 


(a) Matthew 28, 18-20: Our Lord says that all power has been given 
to him; this could be but from God alone 
(cf. John 5, 17-40). 


(b) Romans 5, 12-21: Grace has been gained for men through 
Jesus Christ. 
283 
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(c) Ephesians 1, 3-14: This passage from the pen of St. Paul reveals 
the origin of grace, from God, and its appli- 
cation to us, through the redemption wrought 
by Jesus Christ. (While the texts do not 
mention the sacraments, yet since the sacra- 
ments are channels of grace, the texts are 
applicable.) 


Question 307 (No. 1, 140). The sacraments do give sanctifying grace. 


(a) John 3, 5: St. John quotes the words of Our Lord to 
Nicodemus: a man must be baptized if he 
is to enter the kingdom of God. But to enter 
the kingdom of God sanctifying grace is 
requisite; hence, baptism confers this grace. 


(b) John 20, 21-23: The reception of the Holy Spirit and the for- 


giveness of sin imply sanctifying grace. 


(c) Acts 8, 12-18: The Holy Spirit is received through the 
imposition of hands; this is the Sacrament 
of Confirmation. The reception of the Holy 
Spirit implies sanctifying grace. 


Question 308 (No. 1, 141). Each of the sacraments also gives a special grace, 
called sacramental grace, which helps one to carry out the particular pur- 
pose of that sacrament. , 


(a) John 3, 5: The sacramental grace of Baptism is a grace 
of regeneration, as indicated by the words 
of Our Lord. 


(b) John 20, 21-23: The special grace of this sacrament is to 
forgive sins and to wash them away. 


(c) James 5, 13-15: In Extreme Unction the special grace is to 
aid a sick man in his last agony, to wash 
away sin, and to restore health, if this is 
God’s will. 


Question 309 (No. 1, 142). The sacraments always give grace if we receive 
them with the right dispositions. 


(a) I Corinthians 11, 23-34: St. Paul implies that proper dispositions are 
necessary to receive the grace of the sacra- 
ment, when he points out the crime of those 
receiving the Holy Eucharist unworthily. 


(b) James 5, 13-15: The Apostle implies the need of proper dis- 
positions to receive the sacramental grace. 


Question 310 (No. 1, 143). Baptism and Penance are called sacraments of 
the dead because their chief purpose is to give the supernatural life of 
sanctifying grace to souls spiritually dead through sin. (N.B. The name 
of sacraments of the dead is not given to these two sacraments in 
Sacred Scripture.) 
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(a) John 3, 5: 


(b) John 20, 22-23: 


(c) Titus 3, 5: 


Question 311 (No. 1, 144). 


Baptism is a rebirth in the supernatural 
order; the notion of birth is the beginnin 

of life. Combining the doctrine of origina 
sin with this passage, we learn that baptism 
confers supernatural life upon those spiritu- 
ally dead. 


Our Lord instituted the Sacrament of Pen- 
ance for the remission of sins. But the re- 
mission of sins is accomplished through the 
grace given by the sacrament. Souls then 
dead in sin are revived. Hence the term, 
“sacrament of the dead.” 


St. Paul calls baptism a laver of regeneration 
and renovation. This means the restoration 
of supernatural life, and implies that the soul 
was dead by reason of sin. Again we note 
the notion of the sacrament of the dead. 


Jonfirmation, Holy Eucharist, Extreme Unction, 


Holy Orders, and Matrimony are called sacraments of the living because 
their chief purpose is to give more grace to souls already spiritually alive 
through sanctifying grace. (N.B. The Sacred Scriptures do not call 
these sacraments by the name, “of the living.’”’) 


(a) Matthew 26, 26-27: 


(b) Acts 8, 16-17: 


Question 312 (No. 1, 145). 


The Holy Eucharist is food. But in the 
natural order food supposes life; so, in the 
supernatural order to partake of the Holy 
Eucharist supposes supernatural life already 
present in the soul. Thus the notion of the 
sacrament of the living (cf. John 6, 47-59). 


Since baptism had already been given, the 
souls of these Christians were living the 
supernatural life. Now, by the imposition 
of hands the Holy Ghost is given them; 
that is, through Confirmation there is an 
increase of grace in the souls of these early 
Christians. 


He who knowingly receives a sacrament of the 


living in mortal sin commits a mortal sin of sacrilege, because he treats a 
sacred thing with great irreverence. 


(a) I Corinthians 11, 20-30: 


St. Paul does not use the same terminology 
of the Catechism, but when he says that 
“‘whosoever shall eat this bread, or drink the 
chalice of the Lord unworthily, shall be 
guilty of the body and blood of the Lord,” he 
is speaking of receiving the Holy Eucharist 
in the state of sin and of the consequences 
involved. 


Question 313. The sacraments that can be received only once are Baptism, 
Confirmation, and Holy Orders. 












(a) John 3, 5; Titus 3, 5: 














(b) Romans 6, 1-11: 














(c) Hebrews 6, 1-6: 



































Question 314 (No. 1, 146). 



















(a) John 3, 5: 





(b) Acts 2, 38: 











(c) Titus 3, 5: 














Question 315 (No. 1, 147). 





heirs of heaven. 
(a) John 3, 5: 





























i (b) I Peter 3, 20-21: 




















Lesson 24: Baptism 
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In these two passages baptism is referred to 
as a rebirth, a regeneration, a renovation. 
These terms seem to imply that baptism can 
be received but once, for in the natural order 
a birth or a generation or the inception of 
new life takes place but once. 


St. Paul draws an analogy between Christ’s 
death and baptism. We may infer that since 
Christ died but once and rose to a new life, 
so baptism can be given but once. 


This passage is somewhat obscure, and ad- 
mits of several interpretations. The best, 
however, seems to be this: there is a refer- 
ence to baptism, and St. Paul warns the 
Christians that to fall away from Christian- 
ity is to place themselves in the impossible 
situation of the need of renewing their faith. 
But he says that this cannot . done, for 
baptism is not to be conferred again. 


Baptism, Confirmation, and Holy Orders can 


be received only once, because they imprint on the soul a spiritual mark, 
called a character, which lasts forever. (There is no passage that refers 
to the character imprinted by these sacraments.) 


Our Lord tells Nicodemas that a man cannot 
enter heaven unless he is baptized. 


St. Peter, in his discourse on the first Pente- 
cost, speaks of the necessity of baptism for 
the remission of sins. 


St. Paul calls baptism a laver of regeneration 
and renovation. 


Baptism is the sacrament that gives our souls the 
new life of sanctifying grace by which we become children of God and 


We cannot enter heaven without baptism. 
Our Lord describes it as a rebirth (implying 
a new life through sanctifying grace); 
through it we are born again, this time as 
children of God. Through it we enter 
heaven, that is, become heirs to heaven. 


Salvation is through baptism. But salvation 
cannot be except through the new life of 
sanctifying grace. Hence baptism gives this 
life. 








WiiAA 
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Question 316 (No. 1, 148). Baptism takes away original sin; and also 
actual sins and all the punishment due to them, if the person baptized be 
guilty of any actual sins and is truly sorry for them. 


(a) Acts 2, 38: St. Peter tells the crowds to be baptized for 
the remission of sins. He does not specify 
these sins or indicate the distinction between 
original and actual sin; he does point out the 
need of penance. 


(b) Acts 22, 16: St. Paul telling the story of his conversion 
indicates that baptism forgives sins. 

(c) I Peter 3, 20-21: Baptism is the means of salvation; this sal- 
vation is that of the soul by the cleansing 
from sin. 


Question 317. The effects of the character imprinted on the soul by baptism 
are that we become members of the Church, subject to its laws, and capable 
of receiving the other sacraments. 


(a) Matthew 28, 19: Our Lord indicates the connection between 


the observance of His words (His words are 


to be identified with the laws of the Church) 
and baptism. 


(b) John 3, 5: We enter heaven (and this implies joining 
the Church, the gateway of salvation) 
through baptism. 

(c) Acts 2, 37-38: When the people inquire what must be done, 


Peter responds by pointing out the need of 
baptism as the first requisite. To enter the 
Church then, and to participate in the 
channels of grace, baptism is necessary. 


Question 318 (No. 1, 149). The priest is the usual minister of baptism, but, 


if there is danger that someone will die without baptism, anyone else 
may and should baptize. 


(a) Acts 9, 10-18: Paul is baptized by a disciple, Ananias, who 
was deputed by God for this baptism. From 


this we may infer that anyone may baptize 
when there is need. 


(b) I Corinthians 1, 12-17: We note that the Corinthians were divided 
according to the one who baptized them. 
From this we may note that the Apostles 
baptized as well as their disciples. 


Question 319 (No. 1, 150). J would give baptism by pouring ordinary water 
on the forehead of the person to be baptized, saying while pouring it: 


“T baptize thee in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost.” 


(a) Matthew 28, 19: Our Lord spoke of baptism in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost. 
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(b) John 3, 5: Baptism is of water and of the Holy Ghost. 
(N.B. The actual method of baptism is not 
iven, but from these two texts the method 


as been taken.) 


Question 320. Baptism is necessary for the salvation of all men because 
Christ has said: ‘Unless a man be born again of water and of the Spirit, 
he cannot enter into the kingdom of God.” 


(a) John 3, 5: The passage quoted is taken from John. 
(N.B. This passage is placed first because 
it is found in the above answer.) 


(b) Mark 16, 16: Salvation depends upon belief and baptism. 


(c) I Peter 3, 20-21: St. Peter points out that baptism is the 
means of salvation. 


Question 321. Those who through no fault of their own have not received the 
sacrament of baptism can be saved through what is called baptism of 
blood or baptism of desire. (These terms are not found in the Scrip- 
tures; see the next two questions.) 


Question 322. An unbaptized person receives the baptism of blood when he 
suffers martyrdom for the faith of Christ. 


(a) Matthew 10, 32-39: The words of Our Lord are general; yet, 
they are unconditional. If then any person 
confesses Christ and gives his life for Him, 
Christ will give him life eternal. To confess 
Christ and to give one’s life is martyrdom, 
and the effect is the same as that of baptism 


(cf. Mark 8, 35). 


(b) John 12, 25: St. John quotes Our Lord to the same effect 
as St. Matthew. 







Question 323. An unbaptized person receives the baptism of desire when he 
loves God above all things and desires to do all that is necessary for his 
salvation. 


(a) Luke 10, 25-28: 










In answer to the question with regard to the 
possession of eternal life, Our Lord quotes 
the commandment of love. The effects of 
love and of baptism are one and the same. 


. (b) John 14, 21-23: The love of God will bring Him into the 
‘ hearts of those who love Him. Even with- 









- out baptism, then, God gives grace. 

(c) Acts 10, 44-48: Cornelius received grace from God before 
baptism; he had lived an upright life and his 
e works were remembered by God. Cornelius 

. had prayed in order to know what he should 


do. He had baptism of desire, which was 
tollowed by baptism of water. 
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Question 324. Children should be baptized as soon as possible after birth. 


(a) John 3, 5: Since baptism is necessary for salvation, it 
should not be delayed. 


Question 325. Catholic parents who put off for a long time, or entirely 
neglect, the baptism of their children commit a mortal sin. (There is 
nothing in Sacred Scripture with regard to this.) 


(a) Exodus 4, 24-26: While there is nothing explicit with regard 
to this question, as stated, yet if God was 
ready to kill Moses because he neglected the 
circumcision of his son, how much more will 
God hold parents responsible who do not 
baptize their children or who neglect to have 
them baptized! 


Question 326. We promise through our godparents in baptism to renounce 
the devil and to live according to the teachings of Christ and of His Church. 


(a) Matthew 28, 19: Our Lord indicates that the Apostles are to 
teach all nations to observe His command- 
ments, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, etc. Baptism and the observance of 
Christ’s words are linked together. 


(b) Romans 6, 1-23: St. Paul indicates that baptism has freed us 
from the bondage of sin (from the power of 
the devil); we then are the servants of 


Christ and have renounced sin (and the 
devil). 


Question 327. The name of a saint is given in baptism in order that the 
person baptized may imitate his virtues and have him for a protector. 


(a) Luke 1, 59: The practice of giving a name at baptism is 
taken from the Jewish practice of giving a 
name at circumcision, the type of baptism. 


(b) Luke 2, 21: Our Lord was circumcised on the eighth day 
and received the name of Jesus. 


Question 328. The duty of a godparent after baptism is to see that the child 
is brought up a good Catholic, if this ts not done by the parents. 


(a) I] Corinthians 11,28: The solicitude of St. Paul for his converts 
may be taken as an example by godparents; 
they too should be solicitous for the spiritual 
welfare of their godchildren. 


Question 329. As godparents for baptism only Catholics should be chosen 
who know their faith and live up to the duties of their religion. (There is 
nothing in Sacred Scripture with regard to this.) 





The Teacher Studies the Life of Christ 


By THE Reverend Arnoip H. McCartny, O.Carm. 
Holy Trinity Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Il. A Golden Column of Light? 


At the Metropolitan Opera House in New York recently, 
the famous symphony orchestra conductor, Leopold Stokow- 
ski, staged Bach’s St. Matthew Passion. It was a new form 
of “Miracle Play.”” Soloists and orchestra were in the pit; 
a twelve-hundred-voice choir was placed on both sides and 
filled fully half the stage. As the singers unfolded their story 
of the crucifixion of Christ, mimes on the stage portrayed the 
action involved, slides were used to throw a cross, the head of 
Christ, the Crucifixion, and a crescent moon on the screen. 
The part of Mary Magdalene was played by Lillian Gish, and 
it was thought best that ‘fesus Christ be symbolized as a column of 
golden light. 

The above was taken from a critic’s report in a newspaper. 
No doubt, nothing but respect was intended in this portrayal 
of Our Lord. But there is something about the line, “it was 
thought best that Jesus Christ be symbolized as a golden 
column of light,” that left an empty feeling in my stomach as 
if I had been pulled up backward too high and then left to 
plunge down too swiftly. That line put itself in italicized letters 
in my mind because, sad to say, this just about expressed all 
that Our Lord means to so many people today—merely a sort 
of soft, intangible glow, no life, no personality, no reality, just 
a shadowy reflection thrown by some distant projector of 
sentiment or memory upon the screen of their lives. 

To the Catholic teacher and the teacher of Catholicism, 
Our Lord should never and must never be portrayed as merely 
a bit of golden light, but as the living, warming, all-penetrating 
“Light of the World” which He truly was. The teacher of 
religion must never be satisfied to see the Supreme Teacher in 
this distant, shadowy way; rather the Religious must seek 
Christ with the words upon his or her lips that were spoken 


by those few ancient seekers of truth, as described in the 
290 
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Gospel of St. John, who came to Philip saying: “Sir, we would 
see Jesus.”” Their desire must be our desire, nothing less than 
actually “seeing” Jesus can satisfy us. It is so necessary that 
we do see Him, if we are to help tear the scales from the eyes 
of a poor blind world which, strange to say, has mighty and 
powerful telescopes that seem to reach out like giant fingers 
to pluck the stars from the sky and bring them close so it can 
see what they are like. A myopic, nearsighted world has 
electronic microscopes which can turn a drop of water into an 
ocean, alive and seething with the activity of strange be- 
whiskered little tumblers, swimmers, and acrobats of microbe- 
land! Yet, the world is blind, so pitiably blind even though 
it sees all these things—and does not see Fesus! 

Perhaps each one of us in our own personal lives has become 
an unconscious imitator of a class known as “spa hunters,” 
wretched people who went from one medicinal spring to 
another always seeking, ever searching for, some new cure-all 
for their ailings real or imaginary. Maybe we have dabbled 
in this or that purported fountain of perpetual youth; maybe 
we have made pilgrimage after pilgrimage to shrine after 
shrine along the various roads of life in search for a happier and 
more abundant way of life. Yet, from each bit of dabbling, 
from every path, we have turned back, wearily dragging our 
feet, each step a protest that it is no use—nothing helps. Our 
despondent plodding seems to be as hopeless as trying to leave 
footprints upon water. We have come to realize that, left 
to ourselves, we have no hope. We wish to see Jesus, we need 
to see Jesus—we must see Fesus. 


Bearing an Ineradicable Vision of Christ in Our Souls 


It is my wish to show Him to you in these articles. If 
only I can show Him to you in a way that He has never been 
shown to you before, in such a way that whoever sees Him can 
never forget Him again. ‘Then indeed will our searching and 
confused stumbling be over; then indeed will we be able to show 
Him to others as we ourselves see Him. Not that I am so pre- 
sumptuous as to think that I will be able to do it through any 
merits of my own; if you do see Him that way through the 
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instrumentality of my pen, it will be only because He is still 
the same sweet Jesus who has my deepest confidence that He 
would never be so cruel as to place a desire so strong within 
my soul and then leave me tumbling in mid-air like a para- 
trooper who would “bail out” of his plane without that most 
convenient necessity for all good paratroopers—a parachute. 

But because of this hope and trust that He will guide my 
pen and direct my thoughts and efforts, I will try to show the 
great Teacher of teachers in such a way that you may put 
your fingers into the place of the nails, and your hand into the 
wound in His side. In such a way that you may with your 
own hands help to remove the cruel crown of thorns from His 
sacred brow, pour ointment on His hair, and wash His feet 
with your tears. That is the way I would like to show Jesus 
to you, because that is the way we must see Him if others are to 
learn about Him from us. 


Persons Who Looked on Christ without Seeing Him 


When we think of it, there must have been hundreds of 
pairs of eyes that looked upon Our Lord when He was upon 
earth. Multitudes of people saw Him, but when we say that 
they saw Him, we have said everything there is to say about it. 
They saw Him in the same manner that a goldfish sees a visitor 
at an aquarium; Our Lord received from many of those who 
looked at Him what you or I would get from “little Goldie- 
Finns”—a fishy stare. They saw Him, they ogled Him, 
they stared at Him, dut they did not find Him or really see Him, 
any more than a person’s favorite movie star sees him when 
he or she looks out at him from the silver screen. 

Judas saw Jesus, not once but often; he was with Him often, 
ate with Him, travelled with Him; he put his ear close to Our 
Lord’s lips for whispered directions, like a hawk, watched Him 
perform His miracles, and so forth—but who can forget that 
Judas sold Him for thirty pieces of silver and betrayed Him 
with the most shamefully abused sign of peace in all history? 

The chief priests and the scribes eyed Jesus enviously, with 
eyes that glittered like jewels on Satan’s breastplate reflecting 
the flames of hell. Yes indeed, not everyone who looked at 
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Jesus actually saw Him, or seeing Him found in Him what was 
truly there. 

The same thing can be said of countless thousands down 
through the ages to our own present time. Multitudes have 
looked, looked again, then continued on their aimless way so 
very much ingrossed in being sure that every thought that 
slithered through their minds began with a capital “I.” 

We too have seen Our Lord; but how have we looked at 
Him? Could it be the case of the goldfish with the tables 
reversed so that it is we who gave the “fishy stare”? One of 
the first words we learned to lisp was the Sacred Name of 
Jesus. One of the first objects our eyes as little children 
fastened themselves upon was the crucifix. Day after day, 
month after month, we heard His name repeated, then later 
as teachers began to repeat it ourselves day after day, month 
after month and year after year. We have received Him 
countless times in Holy Communion. Yet, with all that, 
what is Our Lord to us? How well do we really know Him? 
What do we think of Him? How much do we love Him? 
Do we love Him as we know He should be loved; and if we 
do know and love Hin, is our knowledge and our love strong 
enough to make us want to follow Him? 

The sad crepe of sorrow that drapes the doorway of our 
present day is the fact that Our Dear Lord is so little known, 
so little loved and followed at such a distance, even by those 
who dress the part of His followers, look the part of His dis- 
ciples, yet in reality act and live lives that are far from what 
their dress and appearance proclaim them to be. It js sad 
indeed to think that perhaps even some among those who are 
espoused to Him as His favorites, consecrated souls, know 
much more about everything from Dante to Donald Duck 
than they do about Him. 

Yes, I guess there is plenty for all of us to learn about 
Jesus, and it is my fondest hope that through these articles 
many may see, for the first time perhaps, in a more startling 
way that, if there has been a wall between us and Christ, this 
wall can be scaled. 
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To do this it will be necessary for me to keep trying to see 
Him. I must try to show Him and you must try to see Him in 
such a way that we have a most clear, detailed answer to this 
all-important question which is: “How can the present-day 
twentieth-century Religious teacher live his or her life according 
to the will of Christ, being as we are in an age that has gone all 
out for pagan pleasures, pagan education, an age that has 
learned to dance so well before a golden calf that it has forgotten 
the thunder of God’s voice?” 

Certainly, it will do no good to wave and weave our hands 
like Zazu Pitts, cast longing looks back over our shoulders and 
say: “O yes, this modern age, these modern children! O for 
the good old days when life was simpler and people were more 
religious and God-fearing!’ We are not looking for an answer 
that would so fit our lives that they would be in accord with 
Christ’s will in the days that have laid their hoary heads to 
rest in the Catacombs of years that have gone by. Anyway, 
as President Roosevelt said, maybe the good old days were not 
as good as they were reputed to be, at least not good enough 
to warrant dragging them back from peaceful graves to haunt 
us with their clanking chains and wailing moans at finding 
their rest disturbed. We are looking for an answer that will 
fit us to live according to the will of Christ in our present day— 
rushing, bustling pagan day though it is. Our problem is to 
live deeply in Christ now, today, not yesterday or the day 
before. Our problem is to live our lives so deeply in Him that 
we are able to make of Jesus the personal, real, loving, gentle, 
changeless friend He is and wishes to be for us. We will try 
to find in Him a practical solution for everyday problems in our 
present age. My purpose in these articles will be first to 
point out these problems and then try to help find the solutions, 
always in the /ight of what the great Teacher of teachers 
taught. This solution, of course, can never be found if Our 
Lord is to us nothing more than a shadowy, hazy, pillar of 
Golden Light, but only if we know and realize that in this 
sad night of blackouts He and He alone is the true Light of the 
W orld—the Light that will restore all other lights again. 





The Status of the Jewish Woman 
at the Time of Christ 


By Sister M. Rose Aenes, O.S.F. 
College of St. Francis, Joliet, Ill. 


II. Christ’s Attitude towards Women 


A study of the ‘““women”’ episodes in the Gospels will reveal 
that the attitude of Jesus towards women was completely 
at variance with the views of both the Jewish Rabbi and the 
pagan philosopher. Ignoring all ideas of woman’s subjection 
and the conventions based upon such notions, He treated 
woman as man’s equal, morally and spiritually, in the matter 
of marriage and divorce; and He recognized her right as a 
rational being and a human personality to intellectual de- 
velopment and moral freedom.' 

Christ, it is true, did not preach the emancipation of woman 
or pose as the champion of her rights. Neither did He 
command the liberation of the slave. He did something more 
dynamic. He supplied ideals and laid down principles. 
Once the ideal that all men are brothers in God their Father 
took hold of men, the correction of the gravest social ills would 
follow as a matter of course.? Thus also in regard to woman: 
He did not preach, nor did He legislate. He challenged 
thought by His actions. That men were impressed seems 
evident from the fact that the Gospels, written by men who 
were in every way the product of their age (an age dominated 
by the social and intellectual supremacy of the male, a con- 
dition that would inevitably affect the thinking of even the 
best-intentioned of men), abound in incidents depicting Christ 
as the friend, exalter, and defender of women. 

In the very first chapter of the sacred narrative of Christ’s 
life,* the Evangelists introduce a woman—the Woman through 
whom it pleased the Redeemer to give Himself to the world 
and upon whose word of consent He waited, as it were, for 


1 Cfr. Shailer Mathews, “The Social Teaching of Jesus” (Macmillan Co., 1910), pp. 97 
® Ibid., pp. 102 ff. 3 Matt., i. 18 ff.; Luke, i. 26 ff. 
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His undertaking the salvation of the human race. He made 
this Woman, Mary His Mother, the vehicle of grace in the 
sanctification of His Precursor who was filled with gladness 
at the sound of her voice.* In her arms He willed to be pre- 
sented in the Temple for the offering of Himself to His Heav- 
enly Father.6 And at the beginning of His public life, in 
answer to her unexpressed wish, He wrought the first of those 
works which awakened in men faith in His divine origin.* 
Furthermore, the most difficult lessons of the supernatural 
life—trustful submission to the will of God through long years 
of secret anguish of soul climaxed on Calvary,’ the putting 
aside of self for the good of others,* the subjection of natural 
attachments for supernatural ends*—these lessons in spiritual 
strength and moral heroism Christ taught through the most 
womanly of all women, Mary. 

Besides electing one from among the “frail” sex for the 
most exalted spiritual greatness (which fact alone should 
have been of lasting encouragement to women in their re- 
ligious aspirations), Christ indicated in yet other ways the 
spiritual possibilities of the soul of woman. He worked His 
miracles for women as well as for men, making them not only 
beneficiaries in these supernatural prodigies, but also instru- 
mental causes of grace in others; for many because of these 
wonders glorified God" and believed in Christ. Further- 
more, some of the most striking of the miracles recorded in 
the Gospels in which Christ revealed Himself in His most 
unexpected and most endearing human qualities, as well as in 
the sublimity of His Divine Personality, were wrought on 
behalf of women. 

St. Mark tells us that Jesus cured the mother of Peter’s 
wife, “taking her by the hand”’!?—a gesture of sympathy and 
kindliness quite contrary to Rabbinical convention. He 
permitted “virtue,” that is, divine power, to be drawn from 
Him secretly by the faith of a woman from whose touch 


* Luke, i. 44. 


* Luke, ii. 22. § John, ii. 3 ff. 
7 Luke, ii. 34. 8 Matt., xii. 47-50. ® Luke, xi. 27-28. 
@ Luke, vii. 16. 11 John, xi. 45. 12 Mark, 1. 30 f. 
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“holy” men would have shrunk lest they be defiled.4* With- 
out being asked, He restored to dignified appearance the crip- 
pled body of the woman bowed with a spirit of infirmity for 
eighteen years;'* and when the ruler of the synagogue lifted 
his voice to rebuke her for coming to be healed on the Sabbath, 
Jesus defended her against him.'* He cured the daughter of 
the Gentile woman of Canaan—the only woman, it may be 
observed, who asked directly or had to “cry after Him” for 
His favor—although He had been sent, as He said, only to the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel.** He gave back to the little 
daughter of Jairus the flower of her young life, which death 
had snatched from her.!” 

Twice Jesus raised the dead to life in presence of a great 
concourse of people and with evident formality, both times 
on behalf of bereaved women. With a compassion as touch- 
ingly human as it was divine, He comforted the grief-stricken 
widow-mother of Naim with His “‘Weep not!” and, unasked, 
gave back to her the son, her only support, whom she 
mourned.'* To Martha and Mary whom He loved, and whose 
sorrow He honored with His own tears, He restored their 
brother Lazarus, already four days in the tomb. It seems 
significant that Jesus worked the first miracle of His public 
ministry and that which we might say brought it to a close, 
since it led directly to His death," in answer to the unexpressed 
wish of a woman.” 

In each of these instances one can discern, not only what 
we might term a divine understanding of the psychology of 
woman and a delicate regard for feelings, but also a kind of 
rebuke of the Rabbinical prejudice of His day, which regarded 
woman from the point of view of Ecclesiasticus as the temp- 
tress and the source of sin, whose capacity for sanctity and 
spiritual favors was negligible. 

Moreover, Christ not only gave to woman; He was pleased 


8 Luke, viii. 43 ff. M4 Luke, xiii. 10 ff. 1% [bid., 15-17. 6 Matt., xv. 21 ff. 

™ Luke, viii. 49 ff. 8 Luke, vii. 12 ff. 19 John, xi. 1 ff. 

* John, ii. 3: “Mary, His Mother, said: “They have no wine.’” John, xi. 3: ‘Martha 
and Mary sent word: ‘Lord, behold, he whom Thou lovest is sick.’”” In xi. 22, Martha said: 
“But now also I know that whatsoever Thou wilt ask of God, God will give it Thee.” 
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also to receive from her. In other words, whilst His miracles 
showed that woman might be directly the recipient of divine 
favors for herself and for others, the fact that He accepted her 
services! and her discipleship” indicated that she was also 
capable and worthy of apostleship. This admission of women 
among His followers, together with His extolling of virginity,” 
opened the way for women to an independent vocation in which 
they might dedicate their goods of mind and heart, body and 
soul, to the cause of Christ’s kingdom as co-laborers with the 
Apostles and their successors—a thing inconceivable in the 
social system of His time. One might mention here as 
worthy of note the fact that it was to the women disciples, who 
had followed Him even in His shame and whose faith re- 
mained steadfast when men began to doubt, that Christ 
granted the first apparition of His risen body and made them 
His messengers to announce His resurrection to the Apostles.** 

Thus, from a spiritually starved and dwarfed creature, a 
mere appendage of her husband in her religious acts, Christ 
made woman a free spirit, free to develop her personality to 
its highest reaches and to go unhindered on her way to God 
and sanctity. 

Upon the question of morality, Christ also stood on the side 
of woman against those who liked to think of her and treated 
her as their moral inferior. When some of these self-righteous 
ones, trying to trap Him, made a case out of an unfortunate 
woman with never a word about her accomplice, Christ showed 
what He thought of their double standard in the trenchant 
words: “He that is without sin among you, let him first cast 
a stone at her.” In the society of Christ’s day, both among 
the Jews and in the civilization of the world, for a woman such 
as the sinner who anointed Jesus,*° there was no hope of 
rescue from the degradation to which she had sunk. But 
Christ, the Lamb of God who came to take away the sins of 
the world, offered salvation to the erring daughter as well as 
to the prodigal son. He was the first to extend a hand to the 


1 Luke, viii. 2-31. 22 Mart., xxvii. 55 23 Matt. xix. 10-12. *4 Mark, xvi. 9; 
Luke, xxiv. 10 *6 John, viii. 7. % Luke, vu. 37 #F. 
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fallen woman and lift her from the mire of sin, giving her hope 
for the future; and He did this even at the risk of having men 
doubt His Messiahship and at the expense of cynicisms of 
“just” men like the Pharisee.?” It was of a sinful woman who 
recognized His power to heal moral ills as well as physical that 
Jesus, who came to found a religion of love and mercy, de- 
clared: “Many sins are forgiven her because she hath loved 
much.”28 It was also to a woman, perhaps this same sinner, 
whose love and veneration expressed themselves in the precious 
ointment she poured over Him (for which the disciples in- 
dignantly reproached her), that Jesus promised immortal 
remembrance in His Gospel. 

It might also be pointed out that, wherever woman is 
introduced in the parables of Jesus, it is always for the purpose 
of teaching some spiritual truth. In none of the many and 
varied allegories recorded of Him is the name of woman as- 
sociated with an idea that might be derogatory to her. He 
who could call Herod a “fox” and the Pharisees “whitened 
sepulchres,” never depicted woman in an unfavorable light, 
as is frequently the case in Rabbinical parables.*° In Christ’s 
invariable respect and tactful care for the honor of woman- 
hood and woman’s name, Christian chivalry has its divine 
font and precedent. 

Besides treating woman as man’s equal in spiritual and 
moral matters, Christ indicated in very evident manner 
woman’s right to a recognition of her rational nature. The 
Rabbi or a pagan philosopher might believe that “a rabble of 
women and promiscuous vulgarians cannot be induced to 
answer the call of philosophic reason if you are wanting to 
lead them to piety and holiness and faith. In dealing with 
people of that sort, you cannot do without superstition.”*! 
On the contrary, Jesus in His discourses appealed to the minds 
of women as well as to men’s, illustrating and teaching super- 
natural truths through the events of their humble lives.** 


% [bid., 39. *Ibid.,47.  ™ Matt., xxvi. 13. 

30 Johannes Leipoldt, tr und die Frauen” (Leipzig), p. 50. 

31 Strabo, Geographia, 1, pp. 2, 8. 

32 Matt., xiii, 13; Luke, xv. 8-9, xviii, 2-5; Matt., xxv. 1-13; John, xvi. 21. 
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In the parable of the leaven, for instance, Jesus drew on the 
domestic life of women to teach the lesson of the secret working 
of grace in the soul, transforming the whole life of the in- 
dividual from within; incidentally, perhaps, suggesting the 
hidden réle of woman as a quiet moral force in the uplifting of 
society. 

He did more than that. He discussed the loftiest theo- 
logical doctrines with women. Heedless of the convention 
that forbade the Rabbi to speak with a woman, much less 
teach her, Christ, the “Teacher sent from God,” openly 
taught a woman of the despised Samaritans, touching upon 
such exalted supernatural truths as the nature of God, a new 
life born of a “living water,” the essence of true worship**—a 
fact that would have astounded Socrates, who is said to have 
cleared the room of women before he would speak on phi- 
losophy, even as it made the disciples wonder. And to this 
nameless woman of an heretical people—thrice-worthy of 
contempt in the eyes of the Rabbi as being a Samaritan, a 
sinner, and a woman—Christ declared for the first time, as 
far as we know from the Gospels, in clear and unmistakable 
terms His identity as the Messias.* 

It was also to a woman, to Martha whom He loved,* that 
Jesus proposed the sublime thought: “I am the resurrection 
and the life. He that believeth in Me, although he be dead, 
shall live: and every one that liveth, and believeth in Me, 
shall not die forever.”** In these words Jesus not only 
consoled Martha in her grief, but led her to surpass the 
ordinary Jewish belief in the resurrection and to see in Him 
the Source of true and everlasting life.*7 It was also this 
same Martha from whom He drew a profession of faith that 
rivalled Peter’s**—Martha whom Jesus had some time be- 
fore chided for her undue concern about His physical well- 
being, commending her sister Mary for devoting to Him the 
attention of her mind.** It is quite as legitimate to interpret 
this incident as suggesting Christ’s attitude towards woman’s 
"8 John, iv. 10. ™ Ibid. 26. John, xi. 5. _™ Ibid, 25-26. 


# “Commentary on the New Testament” (1942), p. 333. 
% John, xi. 27. *® Luke, x. 38 ff. 
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vocation and position in the home, as it is to give it the sym- 
bolic and practical meaning attached to it by scriptural com- 
mentators. Jesus’ words to Martha seem to imply that 
woman is not to be a mere domestic drudge, so absorbed in 
the physical as to neglect the intellectual and spiritual in her 
household. For, “Not in bread alone doth man live,”’* nor 
woman either. It is as much her task to devote herself to 
the cultivation of mind and soul as it is to the care of bodies, 
to create an atmosphere of culture as well as of comfort. 

No one who studies these Gospel incidents in relation to 
the ideas and traditions that governed society in Christ’s times 
can fail to appreciate how new and startling Christ’s views 
and conduct must have seemed to the men of His day. Yet, 
it should not seem strange that Wisdom Incarnate, who learned 
the speech of human tongue from His Mother’s lips, whose hu- 
man mind and character in His formative years submitted to 
the impress of a woman’s teaching, should recognize and 
indicate the value and importance of the cultural as well as 
spiritual influence of woman in society. Again, He did not 
preach the higher education of women; He pointed the way 
by example. 

Let us now consider the question of marriage, that institu- 
tion with which the status of woman is in great measure bound 
up. When Christ, in answer to the Pharisees’ question as to 
whether a man might “put away his wife for every cause,’’*! 
appealed to God’s institution of marriage and declared that 
no man could sunder what God had joined together, nor allow 
anything, not even the most sacred ties of family relations, to 
break into the unity created by the marriage relation,*® He 
opposed Himself to the teachings of even the strictest Sham- 
maite, for none prohibited divorce.** In enunciating this 
lofty, spiritual concept of marriage and its indissolubility, 
placing the wife on an equal footing with her husband (teach- 
ings which even His disciples found hard to accept),** Christ 
provided the lever that was to lift wifehood and motherhood, 

*” Matt., iv. 4. 41 Matt., xix. 3. 42 Tbid., 5-6. 


43 A. Edersheim, “Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah” (Longmans), II, pp. 333 f. 
“ Martt., xix. 10. 
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from the low plane which was theirs because of men’s un- 
spiritual view of marriage, to a dignified and ennobling 
estate, and laid the cornerstone upon which woman might 
build domestic honor, security, and happiness. For it is by 
the application of these principles to social life, bringing them 
to bear upon civil laws and using them in defense of the wife 
against even royal husbands, that Christianity of the future 
was to effect the emancipation of woman and her elevation 
to a status of honor and dignity. If happiness, a relative 
happiness on earth, is the subjective end of man; and if the 
happiness of the majority of womankind as designed by the 
Creator is bound up with marriage, motherhood, and children, 
then Christ in declaring the sacredness of marriage was 
woman’s “Counsel of defense” in securing to her this right 
to happiness. 

Even in this partial review of the “women” scenes in the 
Gospels, it becomes evident that the words and actions of 
Christ as related to the position of women take on deeper 
significance when viewed in the light of the ideas and con- 
ventions of His environment. Though He made no formal 
pronouncement, His attitude is clear and unmistakable, even 
as there is no hesitation or human respect in His actions. 
Breaking through age-old traditions and customs, defying 
masculine prejudice that was practically petrified, Christ 
treated women as men’s equals, conversed with them, taught 
them, accepted their hospitality and friendship, offered them 
the same spiritual opportunities, and granted them salvation 
on equal terms with that of men, inaugurating thereby com- 
pletely new social ideas. Shailer Mathews states that the 
life of Jesus gave to women something more than mere pro- 
tection: “It made them companions of men—equally privi- 
leged members of the new human brotherhood.’ Or, as 
St. Paul in his characteristic style has expressed it: “There 
is neither Jew, nor Greek: there is neither bond, nor free: 
there is neither male, nor female. For you are all one in 
Christ Jesus.” 


“Op. cit. p.97.  Gal., iii. 28. 
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In these times when so many diverse and subtle forces are 
at work repaganizing men’s view of life and eradicating from 
minds or neutralizing the effect of those Christian principles 
and ideals which are the source and safeguard of woman’s true 
rights and dignity, it is the task of the religion teacher not 
only to make Catholic young women alert to the dangerous 
influences around them seeking to weaken the defenses set up 
by Christian training, but also to challenge them to an ag- 
gressive spiritual counter-movement. The teacher who knows 
how to make her subject an inspiring reality has in Christ as 
the “Exalter of women,” a dynamic approach to challenge 
Catholic young womanhood to take up arms in defense of the 
Christian ideals of life. And the arms at their disposal, it 
should be pointed out, are those very rights and privileges 
which Christ was the first to recognize, defend, and secure for 
women—spirituality, lofty moral ideals, intellectual gifts and 
opportunities, influence in their life’s work, especially in the 
home as wife and mother. For, where Christ is denied, His 
teachings ignored, the influence of His Church hindered or 
destroyed, there the Christian—that is, the Christ-created 
—status of woman is also in jeopardy. Christ was the first 
and the supreme vindicator of “women’s rights.” 





Time to Take Stock 


By Mary R. Eaaan, M.A. 
Mount Pleasant High School, Providence, R. I. 


II. Responsibility of the Religion Teacher 


However many possibilities for good may be _ possessed 
by the Religious Vacation School, is it not needless to demon- 
strate that the obvious fulcrum on which, humanly speaking, 
everything rests constitutes the paramount difficulty: — suit- 
ably trained teachers. Regardless of how splendid the in- 
structional materials, how well-designed the texts, how well- 
ordered the curriculum, how effective the techniques worked 
out, there is the crying need for skilled teachers. 

The question which pupils frequently ask the first day about 
the high school junior who may be adequately versed in doc- 
trine runs about like this: “Is Miss A a teacher, or is she just a 
girl?” Ifsheis“‘just a girl,” she probably will have considerable 
trouble maintaining suitable control over a sizable class not 


much younger than she. The inexperienced instructor is apt 
to be too much concerned with her primary problem, disci- 
pline, to give much attention to anything else. A number of 
factors conspire to make this problem assume disproportionate 
importance in Religious Vacation School: uncomfortable 
conditions of temperature and humidity, the holiday spirit, the 
relative absence of sanctions, etc. 


Obstacles for the Inexperienced Teacher 


Although the benefits of religious education for time and 
eternity may be admitted by the ordinary boy and girl, they 
remain nebulous, hazy things; eternal salvation seems not so 
immediate an end as the sports of the season. Does not the 
child usually go to school because he is sent? For the most 
part, he is actuated by a set of negative sanctions, such as 
social or parental pressure, rather than by a great thirst for 
knowledge. In class he is motivated probably more by the 


fear of failing and repeating the grade than by any other 
04 
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consideration. Take away all negative sanctions, and the 
problem of the unskilled teacher in Religious Vacation School 
is not inconsiderable. Parents do not feel obliged to send the 
children, and the boys and girls are invited, not compelled, 
to attend. Observation for a period of years points out that 
the individual who proves hard to manage and whom one is 
tempted to exclude is often precisely he who needs training 
most. Experience shows that the quiet, passive youngsters 
are more apt to stay at home and play on their doorstep, 
while the more active come to Vacation School mainly be- 
cause there is more apt to be a crowd and something going on. 
The conditions just described constitute a distinct temptation 
for the sorely tried novice to give a good deal of busy work 
(written assignments in the form of copying outlines or the 
like) that may well be often a waste of time, but is adopted 
purely as a device to keep the group relatively quiet, since 
discussion is apt to be harder for her to handle. The inex- 


perienced teacher is too often supremely self-satisfied if she 
succeeds in keeping the class so that “‘one could hear a pin 


”» 


drop,” regardless of the intrinsic value of the activities en- 
gaged in. If she does not establish control, on the other hand, 
two results ordinarily follow: (1) after the children talk at 
home about how they “fool,” their parents come to regard 
the whole project as a waste of time; (2) the teacher looks 
for an easier occupation the next summer. The constant 
turn-over in personnel effectively prevents an annual check-up 
on the arrangements made the previous season about having 
volunteers “call for” the recalcitrant church-goers each 
Sunday. How can we measure progress in attaining our 
objective, the formation of desirable habits, if we start from 
scratch every year? 


Grave Responsibility of Religion Teacher 


Is it well to entrust such a responsibility to a person without 
some degree of maturity? Ifthe mistress of a class in grammar 
in public school gives the learner an erroneous conception of 
the difference between an objective and a subjective com- 
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plement, surely it is unlikely that any permanent harm will 
result; but here, since we are dealing with human souls and 
constantly making practical applications of the principles 
involved, it is quite vital that false consciences should not be 
formed. 

Many adolescents in particular, without any encourage- 
ment, persist in posing what are clearly personal cases of 
conscience for the consideration of the class, and are dis- 
posed to discuss quite frankly such spiritual problems‘as bad 
Confessions. One boy, who was about thirteen years old, 
informed the class last year that he had missed Mass on Sun- 
day three times without legitimate cause, but had refrained 
from confessing it because he was ashamed. When other 
members of the group explained the nature of a sacrilege, he 
gravely admitted that he understood all that, but still could 
not bring himself to make a good Confession, because he was 
scared. When the clerical supervisor of the district came to 
visit, I asked the boy whether he wished to explain the difh- 
culty to him; the lad promptly and calmly told the story to 
the priest, but when Father repeated the same solution as had 
been offered by us, the young man regretfully announced that 
he just did not have the courage to tell it in Confession. How 
queer we mortals be! 

Certainly the public school teacher rarely meets in several 
years of service so many situations requiring the exercise of 
consummate tact and sound judgment as she may encounter 
in one month of Religious Vacation School in dealing with such 
questions as these: 


“‘My father has never been baptized. Can he go to heaven?” 
. — mother misses Mass every Sunday. Will she go to 
ell? 
“How much do you have to steal to commit a mortal sin?” 
“Does my brother break the fifth commandment when he 
bombs a city block in Germany?” 
“If a pilot of a bomber, who is in the state of mortal sin, 


knows that he is about to crash, what should he do about his 
. >? 
sins? 
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An instructor who knows the background of the individuals is 
more apt to achieve success in steering a clear course between 
Scylla and Charybdis: leading young people to judge their 
elders rashly or else watering down the doctrine of the 
Church through excessive “broadmindedness.” 


Young Seminarians as Catechists 


A mistake commonly made by young seminarians when they 
join the staff of the Religious Vacation School is that of going 
too much into detail in the explanation of doctrine. In 
dealing with subjects in regard to which there are diverse 
theological opinions, it is quite unsettling for children to be 
given several interpretations. On account of their immaturity 
they are unable to deal with the knotty problems that interest 
clerical students. The instruction can well be dogmatic and 
simple, lest the hearers be given the impression that religious 
truths are a matter of individual opinion. A simple state- 
ment, such as ““We human beings cannot expect to understand 
everything God does,” or “He does not let us know some things 
until we go to heaven,” is as satisfactory to youngsters as 
endless explanations that will prove incomprehensible, any- 
way. 

Clearly, there is an urgent need for proficient teachers. 
Why are they not more responsive? Many claim that they 
are tired of children: they feel the need of rest or, at least, 
a change of occupation. The first reason is practically in- 
superable, but the second merits reconsideration. If a week 
or so elapses between the close of the school year and the 
opening of Religious Vacation School, both teachers and their 
charges have leisure for the necessary relaxation; and still 
five weeks are available for rest later in the summer. The 
fact, too, that the subject-matter is entirely different in con- 
tent constitutes more or less of a change of activity for the 
public school teacher. 

Instructors who have given up this work allege sometimes 
that they felt that they did not accomplish enough to warrant 
the effort expended. Ruling out of discussion the merit of a 
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good work to the individual, we can point out that in few 
departments of learning do results admit so immediately 
of measurement as in the case of such subjects as typewriting, 
where the objective is the acquirement of a certain degree of 


skill. 
Demand for Suitable Lay Teachers 


How can this demand for suitable lay teachers be supplied? 
First, a decided effort must be made to place this situation 
before the Catholic students enrolled in normal schools and 
colleges in such guise as to appeal to their generosity. It 
should be possible to enlist the enthusiasm natural at this 
age if the young folks are made to feel that a real responsibility 
devolves upon them. To represent it as just a job will not do: 
that viewpoint will not move them to give their utmost year 
after year, and, as we have already mentioned, the term during 
which they gain experience is one in which they may contrib- 
ute little; yet, it will require effort to finish the probationary 
season successfully. 

The Catholic colleges take great pains to provide every 
spiritual advantage for those under their care; but how much 
conscious effort is consistently made by the education depart- 
ments in these institutions to stress the opportunity which will 
be within the grasp of the prospective graduates to give to 
others the priceless heritage which they have received? 
Religious Vacation School is but one of these opportunities. 
Since probably ninety per cent of those who major in pedagogy 
will find positions in public school systems, would it not be 
profitable to examine closely the amount of emphasis placed 
on bridging over the hiatus that exists in practice between 
the task not only of perfecting oneself but also of being one’s 
neighbor’s keeper? 

How important it is that professors of education instil into 
their auditors the principle that there can be no divorce be- 
tween the spiritual life of the prospective teacher and her 
professional career! Too many devout lay people at the 
present time are eminently successful in keeping their faith 
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in a corner of their private lives, carefully shielded from the 
classroom. We believe that it is at this stage of their develop- 
ment that students in the education department can best be 
made aware of the opportunities before them to develop a 
religious sense in and to teach right morals to their future 
charges. 


Harnessing the Enthusiasm of Youth 


Anybody interested in religious instruction must have 
been struck many times by the tremendous and spontaneous 
success that attended the various Youth movements in 
countries such as Germany. Such a wave of enthusiasm was 
inspired by the leader in these lands that loyal young folks 
have eagerly embraced any sacrifice, even unto death, to 
serve him. In many cases it has amounted almost to idol- 
atry. In our own country some time ago the principle of 
“Peace at Any Price” was sold to a generation of college 
students; yet, a radically different ideal has been inculcated 
with the greatest of ease into the American collegian of to-day. 

Why cannot we analyze the techniques of propaganda in 
order to learn how to win this generation of youths, who by 
nature have the same unbounded enthusiasm for giving their 
all to the service of a master who fires their zeal? How shock- 
ing to see thousands proud to die for Hitler, to disembowel 
themselves for Hirohito, while we fail signally to channel 
the same cause-mindedness of young people to the service 
of Christ! 

If among the lay persons preparing for their profession in 
normal schools and colleges a Youth Movement were initiated 
similar to the Jocist groups which flourished in Belgium and 
France before the war, and resembling the cell structure which 
the Communist Youth organizations have worked under so 
effectively, a properly trained and motivated group would 
then be available both to operate Religious Vacation Schools 
and to labor zealously in due time to correct some of the 
abuses in our public schools. 
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A Challenge to Catholic Lay Teachers 


Secondly, what of the Catholic lay teachers already in service? 
When Pope Pius XI urged the world “restaurare omnia in 
Christo,” these were among the first to band together in study 
clubs to prepare themselves to participate in the apostolate 
of the laity under the direction of the Hierarchy. All who 
did so have profited by adding to their knowledge of the 
doctrine of the Church, but did the Holy Father intend that 
Catholic Action should consist solely in spending year after 
year acquiring knowledge for its own sake? What profits 
it? Catholic Action groups consisting of teachers must be 
brought to the realization that their program logically cannot 
end with concern for their own sanctification, but must 
inevitably be directed secondarily to the end for which by 
training they are peculiarly fitted—namely, the instruction 
of the ignorant about spiritual matters. It is strange that 
spiritual works of mercy seem not to impress us so urgently 
as corporal works. Religious Vacation School should appeal 
strongly to the charity and zeal of such groups; it offers, in 
fact, a soul-searching challenge to this type of Catholic lay 
teacher. 

This is, however, not a matter to be tabled for future 
consideration. Because of present social conditions, children 
need religious training most sorely, as we all know. More- 
over, the immediate present seems to offer an unparalleled 
opportunity to drive home the lessons about man’s need for 
God learned the’ hard way on Bataan and on rafts in the 
Pacific. The war seems to be teaching our nation to accord a 
more respectful hearing to religion. Can we not trade on this 
favorable chance to prepare the children by religious education 
to face the chaotic conditions that may follow the armistice? 
Shall we be tried and found wanting? 





Teaching Religion by Mail 


By THe Very Reverenp Mownsicnor Leon A. McNEI11, M.A. 
Diocesan Superintendent of Education, Wichita, Kan. 


In our article on “Religious Correspondence” which ap- 
peared in last month’s issue of the JOURNAL, we described pro- 
cedures in teaching religion by the correspondence method 
as they have been developed in several dioceses of the 
United States. The courses referred to last month have been 
developed primarily for children in rural areas who find it 
difficult, if not impossible, to attend parochial classes of re- 
ligious instruction. In this article we shall deal with religious 
correspondence courses for both children and adults which 
have been made available by the following agencies: Co-op 
Parish Activities Service, Effingham, IIl., Defenders of the 
Faith, Conception, Mo., and Confraternity Home Study 
Service, St. Louis, Mo., headquarters and clearing house of the 
“Associated Correspondence Courses” conducted by an affili- 
ated group of twenty-three instruction centers. 


The Home Study Courses 


The Home Study Courses provided by the Co-op Parish 
Activities Service were prepared by Rev. Geo. M. Nell. Fa- 
ther Nell, zealous, ingenious, dynamic pastor of a rural parish 
in the Diocese of Springfield in Illinois, and Director of the 
helpful codperative service for which he is so well known, has 
been a familiar figure in rural life conferences, educational 
meetings, social action gatherings, and recreation institutes 
for more than a quarter of a century. His Home Study 
Courses are but one small part of a vast supply of materials, 
methods, and activities which he has gradually developed. 

Father Nell publishes an illustrated Home Study Course 
entitled “God and His Dealings with Man.” It consists of 
six loose-leaf lessons of four pages each, treating in order the 
following topics: Creation, Redemption, Sanctification, the 
Most Holy Trinity, the Attributes of God, and the Existence 
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of God. Complete material for the course comprises the six 
lessons, six sheets of questions for the pupil, six sheets of ques- 
tions and answers for the parents, a gummed sheet of the 71 
pictures used in the lessons, a large envelope for the pictures 
with printed directions for project work, and complete direc- 
tions for using the course. Father Nell recommends the course 
for children attending public schools, children attending paro- 
chial schools, prospective converts, and inquiring non-Catho- 
lics who wish to pursue a home reading course. 

Just what distribution this course has had, we do not know. 
It was Father Nell’s original plan to develop two additional 
sections of “The Catechism Illustrated,” one on the Com- 
mandments under the title “What God Wants Man to Do,” 
and another on the Sacraments, “‘God’s Sanctifying Gifts for 
Men.” So far as we know, these two additional sections 
have not been published. 

From the Co-op Parish Activities Service are available also 
two sets of colored pictures which may be used for home study. 
The “40 Set,”’ on the Life of Christ, consists of 40 pictures in 
color, size 6 X 4°/, inches, each of which is the reproduction 
of an outstanding masterpiece of Biblical Art, illustrating an 
event in the life of Christ, from the Annunciation to the 
Descent of the Holy Ghost. On the back of each picture is 
printed the story of the event illustrated, chapter and verse 
of the Bible text on which the event is based, an appropriate 
memory verse from Sacred Scripture, references to Bible 
texts related to the event illustrated, and suggestions for cor- 
relating the Bible stories with Catechism teaching and Chris- 
tian living. 

The “52 Set” comprises 52 colored pictures arranged in four 
series of 13 pictures each, which bear the following titles: 
Keeping Alive the Knowledge of the Promised Redeemer, Life 
of Christ, Christ Establishes His Church, and Parables of Our 
Lord. The card miniatures, size 3 X 3°/, inches, carry printed 
instructional matter quite similar to that which appears on 
the backs of the pictures in the “40 Set.” 

In use of the picture sets for home study, Father Nell sug- 
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gests that the pupil act as “discussion leader” for the family, 
displaying the picture, telling the story, and proposing ques- 
tions based on the Catechism references. The Co-op Service 
has printed and distributed many hundreds of thousands of 
these attractive religious pictures. To just what extent they 
have been employed in home study of religion it would be 
difficult to say. 


The Defenders of the Faith 


Founder and Director of the Defenders of the Faith is Father 
Richard Felix, O.S.B., of Conception Abbey, Conception, Mo. 
This humble follower of St. Benedict combines the simplicity 
and kindness of the monk with the zeal and resourcefulness 
of the apostle. In the past ten years he has, literally single- 
handed, built up a nation-wide movement “‘to counteract the 
pernicious propaganda of communistic and anti-Catholic 
agitators and to present the fundamental facts of Faith to all 
our fellow-men in a plain and pleasing way.” Father Richard’s 
organization labors to defend and extend the Faith by means 
of radio, informational leaflets, reading courses for interested 
non-Catholics, home study course for prospective converts, 
correspondence courses in Catechism for children, wide use 
of the press, publication of literature, “Our Faith” magazine, 
help for home missionaries, aid for poor boys studying for the 
priesthood, and personal effort. 

In a recent letter, Father Richard writes: ‘We really have 
four Correspondence Courses, Father—two reading courses for 
non-Catholics, a lengthy course and a briefer one, and two 
Home Study Courses, one for prospective converts and one for 
children of grade-school age who are not in Catholic schools. 
We average about 200 on the longer reading course for non- 
Catholics regularly and about one-tenth of that number con- 
tinue on with the Home Study Course.” 

The longer reading course for non-Catholics consists of fifteen 
selected pieces of Catholic literature, sent out by mail, one 
piece at a time, every week for a period of fifteen weeks. The 
shorter reading course is identical in purpose and general 
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content with the longer course except that it runs for five weeks 
only. Selections for the five-weeks’ course are as follows: 
“Church or Churches?” (40 pages); “What about the Bible?” 
(32 pages); “What Is the Catholic Church?” (32 pages); 
“After Death—What?” (36 pages) and “Visiting a Catholic 
Church” (32 pages). 

The Home Study Course for prospective converts presents 
the fundamental facts of the Christian Faith in a simple and 
systematic way. There are fifty lessons, each complete in 
itself and easy to follow. Father Richard suggests that the 
student cover five lessons a week for ten weeks. A set of 
new-type tests accompanies each lesson, and considerable 
supplementary reading material is provided. 

The correspondence course for children “‘is meant chiefly for 
those two million Catholic children of grade-school age who 
are not in Catholic schools.” It is built around a series of 
fifty playlets which dramatize the Catechism, and is designed 
for pupils of grades three to eight. Tally sheets are returned 
each week to the pastor or to Father Richard for correction. 
One lesson a week suffices to cover the complete Catechism in 
one year. Parents whose children do not enjoy the benefits 
of a Catholic school find this an easy and inexpensive way to 
instruct their little ones in religion. 


The Kenrick Correspondence Courses 


Rapid and extensive growth of religious correspondence 
courses for adults, as inaugurated and directed by Rev. Lester 
J. Fallon, C.M., of Kenrick Seminary, St. Louis, Mo., makes a 
story that is truly amazing. In a paper on “Religious En- 
lightenment by Correspondence Courses” presented at the 
National Catechetical Congress, Hartford, Conn., in October, 
1938, Father Fallon said that his interest in mail-order Chris- 
tian Doctrine grew out of his “experience preaching in the 
street during the summer and teaching theology in the semi- 
nary during the winter.” The summer campaign of the Catho- 
lic Motor Missions established contact with many non-Catho- 
lics who would welcome more religious instruction; teaching 
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at Kenrick revealed that the pent-up zeal of the seminarians 
was straining for an outlet. 

Disappointed with results obtained by mailing out pam- 
phlets, leaflets, and Catholic periodicals to non-Catholics whose 
names were submitted at the street missions, Father Fallon 
decided to develop a religious correspondence course for these 
people. Bishop Noll’s “Father Smith Instructs Jackson,” 
which covers Creed, Commandments, and Sacraments in an 
informal, conversational style, was selected as a textbook. 
The text was divided into eight parts, and a set of 100 new- 
type test questions were made out for each section. Experi- 
ence had shown that, although a non-Catholic might be willing 
to receive instruction, he was not likely to burden himself to 
receive it. A short number of lessons, with objective tests 
which require a minimum of writing, seemed to be indicated. 
The tests were mimeographed in the early spring of 1937 
and were used experimentally by four priests in St. Louis. 
The report on this experiment was an unqualified approval. 
The tests were printed to handle the fruit of the 1937 Motor 
Missions program. 

Application blanks for the courses were distributed by the 
street preachers. The course was offered entirely free of 
charge. In the fall of 1937 a sufficient number of applications 
had been received to put 117 seminarians to work. A notice 
in the Catholic press created widespread interest, and soon 
letters were pouring in from all parts of the country, from 
Catholics and non-Catholics alike. Applications came from 
mothers who wished to instruct their children; nurses whose 
non-Catholic patients asked them about religion; converts who 
desired a postgraduate course of instruction; disabled veter- 
ans; inmates of prisons and reformatories; discussion-club 
leaders; non-Catholics who hesitated to approach a priest; 
catechumens whose instruction course had been disrupted; 
Catholic partners of mixed marriages and the offspring of such 
unions; and priests who could hope to reach members of their 
scattered flock only by correspondence. Soon a branch of 
the correspondence course was begun among the students of 
St. Mary’s Seminary, Perryville, Mo. 
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In the first sixteen months, the Kenrick Correspondence 
Course handled over 1,200 people, spread over forty States 
of the Union, Alaska, Canada, Cuba, and the Hawaiian Is- 
lands. Applicants wrote in from 320 different towns, 62% of 
which were in rural districts. More men than women began 
the course, although slightly more women than men persevered 
to the end. Some few students finished the course in less than 
two months, but on the average four months were required. 

The procedure of the courses was simple. When a formal 
written application came in, a textbook, the first test, a 
stamped return envelope, and a letter of explanation were 
sent to the applicant. He was told to study the designated 
matter in the textbook, and then to check the true and false 
statements, properly complete statements from choices given, 
and supply missing words in the test. In returning the 
test, he was invited to ask any question he wished to have 
answered. Each student was assigned to a seminarian, who 
graded and analyzed the test, and returned it with a letter of 
explanations and answers to questions, a copy of test No. 2, 
and another stamped return envelope. This process continued 
until the completion of the course. 


Correspondence Course for Service Men 


As the work grew, two other courses were developed, one on 
the “Treasures of the Mass,” and a third on “Christian 
Marriage.” Then came the selective service program, when 
thousands of young men were inducted for military training. 
Father Fallon recognized at once a providential opportunity 
to give them religious instruction by mail. He contacted 
Catholic chaplains of the armed forces, explaining the in- 
struction service he was in a position to render free of charge. 
There was an immediate and enthusiastic response from hard- 
pressed chaplains. They were trying to care for thousands of 
poorly instructed Catholics who wished to receive their First 
Communion or to return to long-neglected religious duties. 
Then, too, there were great numbers of non-Catholics who 
wished to learn something about the teachings of the Church. 
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The influence of a Catholic girl, association with Catholic 
people in earlier days, the example of Catholic men in the 
service, the edifying ministry of the Catholic chaplain—these 
and many other factors, strengthened by the fact that the boys 
were perhaps for the first time facing the grim realities of time 
and eternity, impelled non-Catholics to seek instruction in the 
Catholic religion. 

The program of religious correspondence instruction for 
service men was inaugurated in the fall of 1941. Since the 
students moved about a great deal and many were soon to be 
transferred to combat duty, speed became an important factor. 
Father Fallon, therefore, arranged an accelerated course by 
dividing the textbook “Father Smith Instructs Jackson” 
into four sections instead of eight, with a parallel set of four 
tests. The advanced courses on the Mass and on Marriage 
also consisted of four sections each, with corresponding tests. 

In the first two months and a half 686 applications were 
received and more came in by every mail. Undaunted by 
the challenge of a rapidly mounting enrollment list, which 
bid fair to reach staggering figures, Father Fallon invited 
seminaries throughout the country to set up instruction centers 
for a program of “Associated Correspondence Courses.” 
Again the response was most gratifying. The letterhead used 
today carries a list of twenty-two cities in which instruc- 
tion centers have been established. They are: Alma, Calif.; 
Altamont, N. Y.; Baltimore, Md.; Camarillo, Calif.; Cartha- 
gena, Ohio; Collegeville, Minn.; Dunwoodie, N. Y.; Hales 
Corners, Wis.; Lanham, Md.; Little Rock, Ark.; Los Ange- 
les, Calif.; Marathon, Wis.; Milwaukee, Wis.; Norwalk, 
Conn.; Perryville, Mo.; Rochester, N. Y.; St. Columbans, 
Nebr.; St. Nazianz, Wis.; St. Louis, Mo.; San Antonio, Tex.; 
Woodstock, Md.; and Honolulu, Hawaii. The Sisters of 
Social Service, Los Angeles, also have an instruction center. 


Results of the Catechetical Apostolate 


Perhaps it would be well to tell the story of this great 
catechetical apostolate in its present stage by quoting at 
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length from a letter written by Father Fallon under date of 
September 16, 1943. 


“T believe that you are acquainted with the materials and 
system that we use in our religious instructions in three courses 
which we are offering at present. I shall confine myself to 
more recent developments. Although we have not discon- 
tinued working with civilians, our work now is almost exclu- 
sively with service men. Through the Military Ordinariate’s 
coéperation and financial assistance, we have application 
booklets in the hands of all the Catholic Chaplains. We, 
likewise, have applications in most USO-NCCS_ Clubs 
throughout the country. Most of the applications which we 
receive from the Chaplains are for the instruction of non- 
Catholics who are preparing for Baptism, or Catholics who 
are preparing for First Communion. We have been working 
with the Catholic Chaplains for almost two years now, and 
our work has expanded with the expansion of the services. 
To date we have enrolled over 10,000 service men, and at the 
present we are receiving 800 applications for religious instruc- 
tion per month. Three-fourths of those enrolled are taking 
straight Christian Doctrine Courses, the others are taking 
instructions on either Mass or Marriage. 

“The procedure here at this office, which is primarily a 
clearing house for applications, is that all the application cards 
which are returned to us come here, are registered, and then 
relayed to the center nearest the applicant. We supply these 
centers with the materials and with the funds to conduct the 
instruction. Recently, we have had an overflow of applica- 
tions so that it has been necessary for me to take care of a 
large number of applications from here without the aid of the 
seminaries. 

“Tt is not possible to publish anything like exact figures on 
what the results have been. It is not possible because we are 
working with both Chaplains and men, who move fast, and 
from whom we receive relatively meager information on what 
happens after instructions have been completed or partially 
completed by mail. We do receive enough information to be 
able conservatively to judge what the over-all results are. 

“Out of the 10,000 who have enrolled, 60% have completed 
the course either by mail or under their Chaplains. We are 
working in many ways with Chaplains, and very often the 
last lessons are not returned to us but are worked out by the 
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service man and brought immediately to his Chaplain. Hence, 
we know that, although the course was not completed here, 
it has been completed in another way. Most of the men and 
Chaplains are so pressed for time that once the service man 
has been through the book and had his first lessons corrected 
by us, he takes the last lessons immediately to the Chaplain 
in preparation for Baptism. Many Chaplains have assistants 
who work with our materials and finish up students personally. 
Many other Chaplains sign men up for the instructions by 
mail even though there is a prospect of personal instruction 
because they do not know whether they or the men will be 
there to finish the instructions. Hence, there are many service 
men whose instruction we finish when it was commenced by 
a Chaplain, and others whose instruction we began and it is 
completed under the Chaplain. 

“T trust that this information will help you in preparing 
the phase of your article which deals with our work. Cer- 
tainly, if this war has not done any other good, it has proved 
conclusively that large numbers can be instructed successfully 
by mail. The many letters which I receive from the Chaplains 
attest to this fact. Perhaps, when it is all over and if we 


desire to compare our files with the files of Bishop O’Hara, to 
whom the Chaplains report, we will have much more definite 
figures on what the results have been.” 


Let us conclude this article with excerpts from testimonial 
letters written to Father Fallon by two distinguished church- 
men whose offices lend weight and significance to their pro- 
nouncements on questions concerning the religious welfare of 
those who are in the armed services. 


“The report of your success in distributing the ‘Home 
Study Course’ is very gratifying indeed. It is a great comfort 
to know that your work is spreading and bearing fruit.””— 
Msgr. William R. Arnold, Brigadier General, Army Chief of 
Chaplains. 

“Only God knows how much good has been accomplished 
through the correspondence courses in religion and only God 
can properly reward this work for the spread of His Kingdom. 
May the reward be great!’—Most Reverend John F. O’Hara, 
C.S.C., D.D., Military Delegate. 






























An Ideal 


By THe Ricut Reverenp Monsicnor Witu1aM T. Ditton, J.D., LL.D. 
Dean, St. Joseph’s College for Women, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








In the prefatory article to this series we outlined the condi- 
tions that led to our adventure. We indicated the theory that 
inspired us, the machinery used and the results accomplished. 
We have been asked by the Editor to enlarge on each of these, 
and we gladly acquiesce in the fond hope that we may some- 
how serve the cause of Christly teaching—however humble 
be the contribution. 

It is, of course, a platitude to say that all movement must 
have motivation. In this particular case, the ideal has been 
more fundamental than in most programs because we were 
dealing in spiritualities and imponderables. 

We have not set out to be different. If by chance we must 
be at times and in places, we have not been afraid. We have 
tried to think “de novo.” We have the utmost respect for 
tradition and in most things adhere to it. We conceive, 
however, that there may be phases of methodology which, 
though they have been untried, may none the less fit more 
accurately into the American scene or the present pressing era. 

We must repeat what we have already noted, namely, that 
this experiment in religion is closely associated with the general 
organization of the College. For this reason we are compelled 
reluctantly to tell as much about that program as may be 
necessary to make understandable our approach. 

After a long and unsuccessful Odyssey, we came at last to 
an endeavor at true student participation in college living. 
The underlying theory is that the College is essentially the 
student body, not the faculty. It is true that it is a joint 
venture, but it exists for the undergraduate primarily. 


The Board of Trustees, Faculty and Student Body 


The State sets up a fiction in the Board of Trustees, who 
nominally own the College. That Board is rarely of any value 
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except to find ways of financing the College. Generally that 
body is shrewd enough to know its sphere of activity and its 
limitation. In our own case the members have been exem- 
plary. They have never interfered with things that were not 
within their normal purview, and the relationship has been 
ideal. They gave complete academic control to the Faculty. 

The Faculty has been equally wise. It has at the instance 
of the Student body granted a constitution in which it divested 
itself of most rights in matters non-academic. This includes 
most disciplinary problems, and even extends to attendance 
and examinations. It cannot breach the contract with the 
students without a complete loss of face and confidence. It 
has no need of so much as considering such a course. It is 
unlikely that it ever will. 

For the timid and those who may be concerned that the 
Faculty has either sold itself down stream or has unburdened 
itself of responsibility, let me say that the Faculty is as hard- 
working as any executive or clientele could ask for, and that 
it has simply stressed its duties rather than its rights. The 
students, reacting magnificently as youth always will, have 
recognized this stupendous sacrifice—and have not been found 
wanting. 

It may only be incidental, but we have been impressed by 
the fact that the crackups in discipline and elsewhere under 
student control have been infinitesimal by comparison with 
the crises that were presented by faculty rule. 

This manifestly is the barest schematic synopsis. We intro- 
duce it only as background, but as a necessary cyclorama. 


Religion as a Life to Be Lived 


In the light of what we have just written it must be readily 
intelligible that we should assume the same attitude towards 
religion as we do towards life itself. Indeed, we think of 
religion as a phase of life, even as is the social aspect. We 
were concerned that religion must not merely be energized. 
It must be lived. To what profit is it that we should spend 
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much time and effort in teaching the dogmas of faith, its 
ethical standards, its liturgistic practice, its noble history, 
unless we provide in so far as we can the atmosphere in which 
to cherish and make practical all this wealth of wisdom? 

It was not sufficient merely to offer the opportunities for 
Mass and Benediction. It was not enough to ask that the 
students collect for missions, or even learn about the heroic 
men and women of that glorious company. It was not suffi- 
cient that we form speakers’ groups to go about propagandiz- 
ing for the Holy Spirit, or that we sit down in smug conference 
with a neighbor institution. These things had all been done 
and had had their meed of return, but they were so patently 
ineffective. 

There was one other thing that had been the eternal con- 
cern of all the clerical members of the faculty who had any 
part in parochial work. It may not be a typical experience, 
though it was an unanimous verdict. It may not be a just 
conclusion, but we have never found a parish priest who did 
not agree with it. There may be extenuating circumstances. 
We shall not say. We merely report. We observed that 
Catholic college graduates, apart from failing to assume their 
proper share of leadership in the parishes, were in too many 
cases not even a good example. 

We made an investigation, not exhaustive but for our own 
guidance, and we found that the excuse or cause most fre- 
quently alleged was that their religious life had not been joy- 
fully accepted. They complained that they had been coerced 
into doing what they should have done with a zest. There 
were other and more scarifying data whose publication would 
serve no purpose at this time. 

We are not unaware that the villain invariably exculpates 
himself at whatever cost. We have made allowance for this 
element. There was still sufficient reason for concern, if not 
for dejection. We did not accept adolescent criticism or 
even the indictments of maturity for stark reality. We had 
been concerned, all of us, because we felt that the pattern of 
training in religion was far too uniform on all levels to be psy- 
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chologically desirable. We had varied the model in all branches 
except religion. 


We do not venture to give the reason. It may be ignorance. 
It may be indolence. It may be inertia. At any rate, there 
was always the old road back. There could be no permanent 
evil in a brief excursion into new areas of methodology. 


Was Excessive Freedom Given to Students? 


We were faced with the objection which would undoubtedly 
be raised that by allowing students to pursue their own way 
we might be opening wide the primrose path to hell. We 
had no intention willingly to expose anyone to such a fate, but 
we conceded that, as free agents, they might well come at 
last to this sad pass, as they might even under our strictest 
surveillance and most exacting duress. We reasoned that, 
if we could trust them to conduct their own examinations, to 
supervise the matter of their own attendance in class, to con- 
trol their own discipline, we might with justice at least pre- 
sume that in a matter so infinitely interesting to them as their 
spiritual welfare they could “‘a fortiori” be trusted. 


For ourselves we dedicated our lives anew to their religious 
service. We would accept any burden they might place upon 
us. We would be instant in leading by example, at our place 
in the confessional, on the altar, in chapel, that they might 
know that we believed and lived and loved what we taught. 
We were not masters, but disciples with them of Christ Jesus. 
We would not lead in prayer save where the Liturgy required 
it. We would follow with them. We might counsel and 
suggest new interests. We would not impose them. We 
would relinquish not one jot in our academic réles. We would 
write the curriculum, but in sermonizing in our religious 
groups and elsewhere we would do what they wished, speak 
where they suggested and on the topics they would propose. 
Our ideal would be even as His: “‘ministrare non ministrari.” 
We would exact no respect that our conduct did not warrant. 
We would ask no deference save what our own humility and 
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general virtue might win. Here as in all other avenues of 
the college, we would live the theory that we had come to 
give, to do, to sacrifice. 


Complete Conformity Neither Desired Nor Attained 


Just here I must pause long enough to say something in 
answer to a question that my readers are surely propounding. 
You ask if we had complete accord. I wish I might answer 
affirmatively, but you want truth, not wishing. We did not 
have complete unanimity in our general program. We did 
not expect it here, and frankly we did not want it. We 
believe it would have been hypocritical, and we do value 
opposition. It keeps the rest of us on the alert. It serves 
as a gadfly and forfends complacency. We hope that there 
will always be such mentors. We could by Nazistic methods 
purge the Faculty and Student body of such elements. It 
would be Tunisia or Sicily or Berlin for us if we did. We have 
correlation with and codperation of the Faculty, the Under- 
graduates, the Alumne, and the public whom we have en- 
deavored to interest in our venture. We have no right to 
more. We would be grateful for much less than we have 
actually received. 

There is much that remains to be said. Maybe we have 
not been as detailed as you could wish. We are not sure 
that any good would be served by more lengthy theorizing. 
We have found ourselves constantly teetering on the edge of 
practice as we have written. We had agreed to remain in 
the domain of theory. You will see the hypothesis in action 
when next we write. The sequence of the two will not always 
be apparent. In fact, the effect has gone quite beyond the 
cause. The floodgate of enthusiasm once opened has deluged 
even us its porters, until at times we stand in holy awe of what 
has transpired here in Israel. 

It is noteworthy that the Religious who are not of our own 
Community, and have studied with us as students, have 
found their own religious lives immeasurably enriched by the 
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spiritual aura of the undergraduates. This is particularly 
inspiring to us, because we have after consultation with many 
of the Religious members of the Faculty tried to break with 
the tradition that followed the generic model of the novitiate 
in the spiritual training of collegians. 


Extent of Faculty Supervision 


At this point we submitted this paper to a fellow-member of 
the Faculty. He noted that we might have emphasized to 
advantage the fact that the students have no control of the 
subject-matter of the courses in religion. It is vital to say also 
that they have no control of the subject-matter of courses in 
any other area. 

He also suggested that we stress the fact that the Faculty 
is very alert to the functioning of religion and very critical. 
This is a valuable item because, if it were not so, the whole 
plan might easily become one man’s fetish and so eventuate 
dreadfully. 

There is one other thing that should be told. Having read 
the concluding paragraph, our colleague observed that it was 
courageous but might provoke criticism. This naturally 
gives me pause. Only a sadist or a fool invites such a thing, 
and we have cherished the hope that we belonged in neither 
category. If it is courage that is needed, then may He give 
me that grace: ‘What I have written, I have written.” 

One last observation. If anyone has concluded from any- 
thing here said that this is an effort to make religion easy, he 
has missed the road completely. We teach Jesus Christ and 
Him crucified, but we believe that He lived life to its full and 
enjoyed it, even its pain and loss, and we believe that He is our 
only Model. 











Keep the School Equipped 


By tHE REVEREND Paut E. Campse tt, A.M., Litr.D., LL.D. 


The expansion of the war, with the ensuing demand for 
materials, has brought home to school administrators, the ab- 
solute necessity of a sound policy of adequate maintenance 
of equipment and apparatus. The building of a new school 
is almost out of the question except in those localities where a 
sudden accession of war workers or other shifting in population 
because of the exigencies of war has made some emergency 
provision of school facilities mandatory. The discussion of 
improved equipment for schools is at best merely an academic 
exercise; schoolmen everywhere know that their best con- 
tribution to the war is to bend every effort to maintain exist- 
ing equipment at the highest possible level of efficiency. 
“Do without” is the accepted maxim where we are not dealing 
with equipment absolutely essential to the operating of a 
school plant. 

The owner of an automobile knows that he must make his 
car last for the duration; the commercial teacher is aware 
that present typewriters cannot be replaced with new ones 
until the war is over. “Make what you have do” is the 
watchword of the hour, a practical economy and a patriotic 
duty. In the heyday of abundance little thought was some- 
times given to maintenance, and replacements removed all 
stringencies. But to-day the picture is changed and con- 
servation is now the aim as never before. Those in charge 
of maintenance call for service and repair parts at the slightest 
evidence of a breakdown in essential equipment. 

The materials necessary for maintenance, repair, and 
operation are likewise subject to strict regulations. Respon- 
sible school officials should be acquainted with the regulations, 
orders, and procedures of the War Production Board, where 
they affect their material requirements. Priorities Regula- 
tion No. 1 is the basis for all priorities and CMP (Controlled 


Materials Plan) regulations. Buyers should know the terms 
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of these regulations. In educational purchasing particular 
attention must be given to: 


Priority Regulations Nos. 1-3-7 

CMP Regulations Nos. 1-2-3-4~-5a-7 

Orders L-114, P-43 (laboratory equipment), P-135 (reagent 
chemicals), M-208 (softwood lumber), L-41 (construction) 


CMP Regulation No. 5A is of particular importance to 
anyone contemplating the purchase of maintenance, repair, 
and operating supplies for schools. Under CMP&5A a school 
can extend a rating of AA-2X for these approved supplies and 
for minor capital equipment not exceeding $100 in value. 
We must not, however, assume that this rating covers every 
type of item; the regulation is subject to current E, L, or M 
restrictive orders, and to exclusions in List A which includes: 

Printed matter and stationery 

Paper, paperboard, and products manufactured therefrom 

Molded paper products 

Office machinery or office equipment 

Fire extinguishers 

Any device, equipment, instrument, preparation or other 

material designed or adopted for use in connection with: 

Air-raid warnings or detection of the presence of enemy 
aircraft: or 

Blackouts or dimouts: or 

The protection of civilians, either individually or collec- 
tively, against enemy action or attack 

Clothing, shoes, or wearing apparel if made of leather or 

textiles 

Automobile parts 


The schools’ preference rating makes possible the purchase 
of office supplies such as staplers, punches, perforators, file 
fasteners, and pencil sharpeners; of repair parts for office 
machinery and equipment, but not of the machinery and 
equipment itself. It is impossible to give here the exact ex- 
tension of the various priority regulations, but it behooves 
those who are responsible for the maintenance of the school to 
seek out this information, and to secure the further knowledge 
of interpretations issued from time to time by the War Pro- 
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duction Board. Today educational associations strive to 
keep their members informed in these matters. The Educa- 
tional Buyers Association, 45 Astor Place, New York, N. Y.., 
has done well in keeping abreast of current information of 
this sort. Public and private schools are welcome to become 
members of this association. The Government Printing 
Office at Washington, D. C., issues daily the Federal Register 
with a thorough coverage of war emergency orders and their 
official interpretations. The cost of this service is $12.50 
a year. The Allocation and Priorities Guide, published 
monthly by the Coérdinators Corporation, 11 South LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, IIl., presents most of the essential priorities 
information in condensed form. The Office of War Informa- 
tion at Washington publishes weekly the Victory Bulletin. 
This publication contains much information of general in- 
terest, and the cost is only 75 cents per year. 

CMPAA limits the total amount to be spent for mainte- 
nance, repair, and operating supplies and minor capital equip- 
ment during the twelve months ending March 31, 1944, to an 
amount not to exceed that spent for the same purposes during 
the calendar year 1942, or during an equivalent fiscal year. 
When a school needs permission for additional expenditures, 
application must be made in triplicate with the Government 
Division, WPB, Washington, D. C. 

In practice those who sell are better aware of government 
restrictions than those who buy; the buyer, at least the small 
buyer, gains little by an exhaustive study of priorities regula- 
tions, but he must be prepared to meet the specifications when 
the seller makes them known to him. It is well to remember 
that pressed steel, tubular steel, and all other steel and iron, 
except for small hardware and joining materials, is out for 
the duration. Many other materials, particularly woods 
needed for airplane parts or other war purposes, are highly 
restricted. 

The heating plant is a very essential part of school equip- 
ment. That school is fortunate which has a heating plant 
in good working order. Why discuss the respective merits 
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of high-pressure and low-pressure boilers? If we have a high- 
pressure heating plant there is no thought of changing to a 
low-pressure installation, though we may be convinced of its 
superior economy and ease of operation. Our licensed en- 
gineer may have gone to war, but we straightway instruct 
some other member of the staff to qualify as a licensed oper- 
ator, and put him under orders to conserve, to repair, to 
economize. 

It is futile to debate a change of fuel; oil may be more 
economical, but priorities stand in the way of a change—a 
change that is inadvisable, even if possible, because the oil 
supply may suffer acute shortage at any time. Boiler-room 
accessories, such as carbon-dioxide analyzers and recorders, 
steam flow meters, and condensation meters, are out of the 
question, even though recent regulations have made, as we 
have seen, some minor concessions to schools in the matter of 
capital installations. The efficiency of a heating plant can 
be improved through the addition of an adequate chimney if 
the present chimney is a heat robber that dissipates in an 
unburned condition the gases and volatile matter which 
should be burned in the combustion spaces. The new chim- 
ney can be constructed of materials that are still available. 
If the defective chimney is a neighborhood nuisance, re- 
medial measures are in order. 

Radiator shields are needed only when rooms are heated by 
means of exposed radiators in the rooms. If these shields 
were not part of the original installation, it now becomes 
dificult to supply them as an afterthought. In the ventila- 
tion system no change that involves use of metals essential 
to the war effort is advisable; the superiority of any one 
system over another is not clearly enough demonstrated to 
warrant a change, even under normal conditions. It is 
generally conceded that satisfactory results can be obtained 
by either central plenum ventilation, local unit ventilation, 
or in most cases by window-gravity ventilation. 

The best solution of heating and ventilating problems is a 
determined effort to repair and to maintain existing equip- 
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ment for the duration of the war emergency. The mainte- 
nance, repair, and operating supplies concession of WPB is 
designed to keep capital installations at a minimum. 

The tremendous increase in the cost of schoolhouse lighting 
does not lie in the change from gas to electricity alone. Elec- 
tric lights, superior in safety and ease of operation, are quickly 
turned on, and often forgotten. The simple remedies are 
frequent reminders to teachers and the establishment of a 
remote control station for the electricity in the school. The 
custodian or the principal in charge of this remote control 
apparatus is more alert to the waste of electricity than are the 
teachers and the pupils in the classroom. They are primarily 
absorbed in the educational activities of the building and not 
in its physical operation. 

A foot-candle meter gives an easy check on the efficiency of 
the lighting in all parts of the classroom. Here is a quick 
and simple method of measuring the candle power at any 
point, either desk surface or blackboard surface. Electrical 
wiring should be installed on conduits and according to the 
latest revised regulations of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. Open link fuses are a hazard; fires have 
resulted from replacing blown fuses with copper wire or some 
other conducting material. Fuses should be installed at the 
point where the wires enter the building and on each branch 
circuit. Competent inspection now insures correct electrical 
installations, but many of the antiquated features in electrical 
systems of old school buildings have never come under a 
modern inspector’s eye. 

Some years ago there was much discussion about the correct 
number of lamps for the average classroom. Many of the 
better schools now install six lamps in every classroom. It 
may be possible to secure adequate illumination with but 
four lamps; the foot-candle meter will tell us the story. 
It is of greater importance to have all lamps located above 
the normal line of vision of the pupils seated in the room. 
A height of nine to nine and one-half feet is sufficient to 
achieve this. Good practice indicates that the inner row of 
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lights should be on a separate switch; these lights may be 
needed when the outer row or rows are not called for. 

The encasing of bulbs in some type of diffusing globes will 
give good illumination and prevent eye injury. Some school 
administrators prefer semidirect lighting; others select in- 
direct lighting. Very strong bulbs may make the diffusing 
globes of semidirect lighting too bright for the eyes of the 
pupils. Viles recommends the following limits: “For a 14- 
inch diffusing globe, a lamp or bulb of not over 150 watts; 
for 16-inch globe, not over 200 watts; for 18-inch globe, not 
over 300 watt lamps should be used. The dimensions of the 
diffusing globes represent the total crosswise or horizontal 
spread.” The opaque bowl used in indirect lighting throws 
the light against the ceiling, whence it is reflected to the desks. 
Dark paints or dirty walls will limit the efficiency of this 
type of lighting. All open fixtures collect dirt; custodians 
must accept the responsibility of keeping them clean at all 
times. 

There are but few electrical fixtures now obtainable, but 
the lighting can be improved in classrooms where direct rays 
strike the eyes of the pupils or where indirect glare must be 
reduced. Too intense light is to be guarded against, but 
stronger bulbs can be substituted at points where the foot- 
candle meter reveals that the intensity of the light is not 
sufficient. Bulb orders, reinforced with the selective priority 
ratings given to schools, should be placed in advance of need, 
for the supply of bulbs is now much restricted. 

Cheap fixtures are no real economy in the toilets of the 
school. The condition of the toilet room is frequently an 
index to the general condition of the school. Fixtures, bowls 
and urinals of vitreous china are in high favor because they 
are durable and easy to maintain. Too little attention is 
sometimes given to the partitions and the trim in toilet rooms; 
here material of poor quality is the beginning of trouble. 
Even when well built and frequently painted with a good 
quality of lead and oil paint, wood partitions and trim are 
affected by moisture and show an inclination to warp and 
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come apart. Minor marks quickly expand into major deface- 
ments. Wood isaconstant temptation to small boys to experi- 
ment with penknives or other sharp instruments. Cement, 
metal, and white-slate partitions are sanitary, durable, easily 
maintained, and resist ordinary defacement. A non-porous 
material is immune to moisture and will add immeasurably to 
the tone of a school toilet. Vitreous china has established 
itself as the best material for bowls and urinals. The U. S. 
Bureau of Standards provides a test that insures excellent 
quality. No school should become a dumping ground for 
defective pottery that has been rejected elsewhere. 

Much depends upon the consistency of the cleaning program, 
but a custodian achieves good results easily when superior 
material is installed. The operation of flush valves requires 
larger pipes and a certain constancy of water pressure; where 
conditions are favorable, flush valves are preferable to flush 
boxes or tanks. It is axiomatic that excellent quality of 
fixtures and plumbing that insures smoothness of operation 
spells economy in the school. Incidentally, every custodian 
should have a plumber’s friend, a suction pump or a worm 
(snake) to remove obstructions from the plumbing. 

(To be concluded) 





Correspondence 
RELIGION IN COLLEGE 


To THE Epiror OF THE JouRNAL OF REtiGious INstTRUCTION: 


May I make some comments on the article “Religion in College” by 
Sister M. Madeleva, C.S.C., which appeared in the May, 1943, number of 
the JournaL. I do so not in any spirit of carping fault-finding but in the 
interest of truth, for the benefit of the future historian who might be 
misled by her article, and for the benefit of administrators who might be 
interested. I am of the opinion that Sister probably read this paper at 
some regional meeting and then decided to have it published. Most likely 
she did not advert to the fact that in some of her statements she was cover- 
ing the entire United States. 

Naturally those of us who have been teaching religion throughout the 
decades welcome her appealing voice to the chorus that has been urging 
improvement in the teaching of religion. To any plea that will arouse 
administrators to the necessity of securing better preparation for the 
teachers of religion we merely add “Amen,” or “Qui potest capere, capiat.” 
The picture is black enough, but in the interest of truth, in the obligation 
of first obtaining all the facts, let us not paint the picture blacker than it 
really is. 

Sister states: “In this mood and moment of high spiritual courage, I 
should like to suggest a four-year requirement in religion for all Catholics 
in our colleges” (p. 725). I heartily agree. But, for the sake of the 
record, that requirement has been in effect at the Catholic University 
since 1927. 

In the same paragraph, Sister adds: “Such a program could offer four 
hours in Scripture for freshmen, four hours in dogma for sophomores, four 
hours in church history for juniors, two hours in apologetics and two in 
ethics for seniors.” An experienced and alert religion teacher would add 
that Sister does not see the whole picture as far as the needs of the students 
are considered. But I pass the statement by in its setting in this para- 
graph, because Sister there adds: “You all have equally valuable programs 
in mind.” I mention it because it is repeated in another paragraph which 
misrepresents the picture of religion teaching in the United States. Here 
is the paragraph: “Where can we send our teachers for courses in religion? 
Do you know any Catholic college or university open to women that offers 
a good course in Scripture, in church history, in dogma, in apologetics? 
Frank Sheed made the comment years ago that he could find no school 
in America where a layman could get a good course in theology. He must 
still look in vain for such a school” (p. 726). 

If Sister had in mind only the universities in her region, she should have 
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modified each sentence in that paragraph. My point is that readers of 
the Journat will conclude that she is speaking for the entire United 
States. 

In some respects it is unfortunate that the Catholic University is not 
more centrally located in this country. But schools in the Middle West 
send teachers to the East for secular subjects. I here pay my respects of 
admiration to those communities that have sent teachers to the Catholic 
University for their degrees in religion. As an administrator Sister 
Madeleva must know that a distinct Department of Religious Education 
exists at the Catholic University, offering both the M.A. and the Ph.D. 
degrees to candidates who have finished college. The Department has 
been in existence since 1931. Since that time one Sister has obtained her 
Ph.D., and sixty-eight Master degrees have been granted. The war has 
cut into our numbers, but during the academic year of 1942-43 we had 
thirteen students majoring in religious education, among them four 
Sisters. Sister Madeleva says that the preparation of Sisters will have 
to be provided largely through summer schools. At present we have forty- 
three of these summer school students majoring in religion. Last summer 
we offered seven different courses. This summer the unavoidable absence 
of one member of the staff forced us to cut the courses offered down to five. 
Naturally a large number of teachers who rank as undergraduate students 
are taking these summer courses, but this summer, for instance, we have 
sixty-three graduate students taking the various courses. 

I am tempted to say “Yes” in answer to Sister’s second question in the 
paragraph under consideration. But even if half a dozen universities 
could answer “Yes” to the question, the problem of preparing teachers 
of religion would not be necessarily answered. All priests have had courses 
in Scripture and have not thereby become good teachers of religion. The 
problem of content for college religion is not easily solved. Personally I 
would like to persuade Sister Madeleva that a course in the Life of Christ is 
one thing that the Sisters need. I also incline to the view that it supplies 
what many people want when they state that they ought to have courses 
in theology. Mr. Sheed may not agree with some of us on what would be 
a “good” course in theology. But, speaking again for a recording of all 
the facts, I must add that the courses in religion here at the University are 
open to both Sisters and the laity. 

W. H. Russet. 
The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 
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RELIGION TRAINING FOR DIOCESAN SISTERS 


Religion, the core of the Catholic school curriculum, deserves first atten- 
tion in any college which purports to devote itself to the education of 
teaching Sisters. To provide an adequate background in the truths of 
religion and to act as a safeguard against misinformation, it would seem 
advisable to make available to nuns courses which would be comparable 
to those given to young men studying for the priesthood. This appears 
more evident when consideration is made of the fact that 80% of the 
teaching in Catholic schools is done by Sisters. Cognizance of this fact 
js apparent from the new types of courses in the many branches of The- 
ology now offered in Catholic Colleges which are attended largely by nuns. 
Requests made by Sister-teachers did most to bring about these effects at 
this time. The same needs have long been recognized by the American 
Hierarchy, but only sporadic attempts have been made to define the issue. 

In the Diocese of St. Augustine, Florida, the Most Reverend Joseph P. 
Hurley took the initiative and defined the way to answer the need. He 
instructed the Diocesan Superintendent, Rev. R. E. Philbin, M.A., to pro- 
vide for the Sisters of his Diecese a course in Theology, which should be the 
first in a series of courses in Religious Education, together with one in Meth- 
ods of Religious Instruction. The Theology course was conducted by Rev. 
C. B. Crowley, O.P., professor at St. Joseph Priory, Somerset, Ohio, who ad- 
hered in his lectures to the pronouncements of the Church and the opinions 
of St. Thomas Aquinas as expounded in his Summa Theologica. The 
courses in Methods of Religious Instruction offered in conjunction with this 
course in Theology were conducted by three Sisters of the Holy Humility 
of Mary of the Diocese of Cleveland, who emphasized their methods by 
giving demonstration classes. These demonstrations had the dual pur- 
pose of providing summer religious instruction for the children of St. 
Augustine as well as making it possible for the Sisters of the Diocese to 
observe expert class technique as exemplified by the activity and unit 
procedure in the teaching of religion. Sister Mary Electa, H.H.M., 
B.S.E., critic teacher in St. Philip Neri School, Cleveland, conducted the 
classes for the primary division, Sister M. Kevin, H.LH.M., M.E., Elemen- 
tary School Principal, Ashtabula, Ohio, for the intermediate group, and 
Sister M. Dolores, H.H.M., B.A., Lourdes Academy, Cleveland, for the 
junior high school pupils. 

As a complement to the courses in religion, a third course, one in Read- 
ing Methods, was offered for the Sisters under the direction of Sister M. 
Margaret, C.S.J., M.A., Reading Supervisor of the Diocese of Cleveland. 
This course deviated from the ordinary pattern of methods courses inas- 
much as it combined the theories underlying the good teaching of reading 
with the practical advantages of demonstrations in reading on all grade 
levels from the primary through the junior high school grades. 
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Aside from these and rounding out the summer religion program, 
courses in Gregorian Chant were offered for the purpose of instilling 
preciation for the liturgical movement in the Church in the children of 
St. Augustine. These courses were a follow-up of similar courses offered i 
during the two preceding summers, which afforded training in Gregorian © 
Chant to both the Sisters of the Diocese and the children of St. Augustine, ” 
The Chant courses were under the direction of Rev. Robert Brush, who © 
instructed the junior high school group, assisted by Sister Mary Frederick, 7 
S.S.J., B.Mus., who directed the intermediate group, and Sister Mary” 
Isabel, S.S.J., who was in charge of the primary division. All three of 
these instructors had received their training in Gregorian Chant at the” 
Pius X School of Liturgical Music in New York City, and are Diocesan | 
authorities on liturgical chant. 

As a further incentive to encourage attendance at all classes, the children 7 
were given a course in dramatics under the direction and instruction of 
Miss Isabel Molloy, M.A., a graduate of the Catholic University School } 
of Speech and Drama. As a culminating activity, the children enacted” 
the drama of the Mass, thus correlating their work in chant with that in? 
dramatics and unifying the whole religious program about the center of § 
Catholic worship—the Mass. 








